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IS THIS WHAT THEYRE SAYING 
IN JAPAN. SE PRISON CAMPS? 


Disee are thousands of Americans in foul Japanese prisons— 
farmers, business men, workmen, as well as professional soldiers. 
Beaten, starved, scorned by their captors, is this what they're thinking ?— 


“I'm here, and these Japs have won the war so far, because 
their people were willing to make more sacrifices than we were at 
home. I used to think pleasure, time off, my rights were all that 


mattered. They don't seem very important now. 


“Ten more planes might have saved us in that last fight. I 
wonder, if I had worked harder and longer back in the shop—I 
wonder if those planes might have been there. I used to think it 
was only my business if I quit early and took things easy. It isn’t 


very easy now. 


“I used to squawk about paying taxes. I wish I had the chance 


to do it right now. 


“I used to hate everybody who didn’t agree with me, who 
didn’t do things the way I wanted. I'd trade the worst ‘enemy’ I 
ever had for that yellow devil there with a bayonet. I can see now 
they weren't my enemizs at all—we just didn’t understand each 


other and that’s as much my fault as theirs. 


“I wonder how the folks back home are doing. If they think 


rationing is bad, they ought to try living on rice and fish heads. 


“Wonder if the boys left in the shop are turning it out faster 
than I did? If they're not, I'll be here till I die. 


“I used to think the war was a long way away and we were 
bound to win it before it could hurt me. Look at me now. 


“I used to think more of myself than of my country. That Jap 
there thought more of his country than himself; that’s why he beat 
me and I’m his prisoner. Will the folks back home wake up to that 
difference, in time to keep them out of this Jap and German horror?” 


WARNER American industry has done the unequalled job of building in 2 years 
SW A SEY machines to make 1000 times the war material we could make before 
the war. Will you pledge yourself to use this equipment to turn out 
enough planes, ships, tanks and guns in time to rescue Americans from 
Jap-German prisons, and to keep yourself and all Americans out of them? 


Turret Lathes 


"The shape of things fo come 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


Be coming of peace may not im- 
prove the figures of America’s 
ladies but it will reduce the cost of 
“supporting” them. Men who claim to 
be experts in such delightful subjects 
say girdles (and garters) may last three 
times as long as they used to. Here's 
the plot— 

Thousands of miles of rubber thread, 
using tons of rubber, are needed for 
elastic parachute harness and gas mask 
Straps. But all available rubber was 
required for other equally important 
military uses. 

Years ago B. F. Goodrich engineers 
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had developed Ameripol — a synthetic 
rubber that can be made from American 
raw materials ——- and had built a plant 
to produce it. When natural rubber im- 
ports were shut off, these same engi- 
neers began an intensive research 
program to develop an elastic thread of 
Ameripol. In three months they had a 
better thread. 

Oils, inciuding natural body oils, 
make rubber swell and lose its “‘life’’ 
—that’s the chief reason garters and 
girdles “wear out.” Elastic made of 
Ameripol thread isn’t affected by oil, it 
stands natural aging better, and has 
better resistance to cutting by the nee- 


dles of knitting machines. (It will be 
used for men’s suspenders, too. ) 

It’s all going into gas masks and 
parachutes now—so keep on taking 
good care of the pre-war rubber things 
you have. But when peace comes again, 
Ameripol (and Koroseal also devel 
oped by B. F. Goodrich engineers) will 
make life a lot more comfortable for 
you in a hundred ways. The B. F 
Goodrich Co., Industrial Products Div., 


Akron, O. ps 


B.F. Goodrich 


POWER 


delivered as ordered 


American industry is mechanized, 
too. Industrial trucks powered by 
Edison Alkaline Batteries are carry- 
ing war production . . . to waiting 
machines for processing . . . to 
Their 


unfailing power is eliminating wait- 


trucks and trains and boats. 


ing time and congestion, expe- 
diting rush war materials . . . 
increasing production in every foot 


of space available. 


Over half of the battery industrial 
trucks of America are powered by 
Edison Alkaline Batteries. This is 
because alkaline batteries are so 
predictable in performance .. . 
because they are so rugged struc- 


turally and electrically . . . because 


they are so easy to maintain. Be- 


cause they deliver power where 


and when ordered— 


INDUSTRY NEEDS THE DEPENDABILITY OF 


Edvon. 


Clkaline BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Division Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Action At Last 


Opening of the African second front 
page 15) doesn’t point to any sig- 
nificant change in the direction of the 
roduction program, which has been 
broadly oriented toward this campaign 
since june. But it will ease some pro- 
duction problems. 

War agency administrators are hoping 
for a sharp upturn in factory morale. 
October was a bad production month, 
with most of the output curves turning 
downward together for the first time 
since the November before Pearl Har- 
bor. They are hoping now for the same 
kind of spurt this November that the 
outbreak of war touched off last year. 

The administrators’ own morale has 
already improved. Donald Nelson doubt- 
less knew what was coming, but few 
civilians below his level did. Men who 
were trying to put production on a 
rationally programmed basis through 
such devices as the new Controlled 
Materials Plan (BW—Nov.7’42,p15) had 
been troubled by the fear that the mili- 
tary high command had no clear idea of 
what they wanted. 

Now the civilians realize, at least, that 
their inability to get a clear line from 
the military on production goals was 
due not to ineptitude but to a basic 
debate extending through June on the 
kind of second front for this year. And 
it's assumed that the present action 
implies a fairly definite military pro- 
gram extending into next year. 


No Drastic Manpower Step 


Despite Donald Nelson’s endorse- 
ment of some kind of manpower legis- 
lation which he made before the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee last weck, 
early prospects still are for nothing 
more drastic than an executive order 
climinating voluntary enlistment, merg- 
ing Selective Service with the Man- 
power Commission, and underlining 
Manpower Commissioner McNutt'’s 
power to order U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice clearance for all hiring in labor short- 
age areas. And it’s not even a foregone 
conclusion that an executive order will 
issue soon, 

The report of the WMC labor-man- 
agement committee was surprisingly re- 
served in its recommendation that hir- 
ing be concentrated in USES. Basis of 
its caution is the structural weakness of 
the incompletely federalized Employ- 
ment Service (BW —Dec.27’41,p16), 
which tends still to be a rather loose 
aggregation of state agencies. 

* Case in Point—Symptomatic was last 
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week’s ouster of state director Keitt of 
South Carolina. Caught in the middle 
of a fight between McNutt and Gov. 
Jeffries over transfer of South Carolina 
workers to Florida, Keitt remembered 
that he was a gubernatorial appointee, 
might be back under state control after 
the war; he decided to string with the 
governor and was bounced. 

@ Help Wanted—Its semi-federalized 
state now confronts USES with a severe 
manpower problem of its own. It is de- 
barred from raising its salary scales from 
state to federal levels. Consequently, 
it’s suffering a turnover of about 90% 
a year among its own employees and is 
finding it difficult to expand to meet 
war needs. 


Still Up to Draft Boards 


Draft exemption for farmers, written 

into the 18-19 year-old draft law by 
Congress, isn’t quite what it seems. 
Except for Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard no one in the Administration 
wanted the clause, but Selective Serv- 
ice experts gave enough technical advice 
in the drafting of it to ensure that it 
leaves to draft boards a decision as to 
which farmers are essential, makes prac- 
tically no change in the existing situa- 
tion. 
@ No Call for Over 45—Exemption of 
all men over 45 clears up the technical 
difficulty that left men who were just 
under 45 when they registered liable to 
military service for the duration of the 
war. 


WPB Lines Up With CMP 


WPB did a bit of administrative re- 
organization this week, incident to adop- 
tion of CMP—the Controlled Materials 
Plan (BW—Nov.7’42,p15). The Office 
of Program Determinati»n and the Of- 
fice of Operations were combined un- 
der Ferdinand Eberstadt as program 
vice chairman. Emest Kanzler will con- 
tinue as director general for operations. 

Industry eae are to be known 
in future as industry divisions, in line 
with their increased responsibility for 
estimating requirements, expanding re- 
sources, and controlling distribution of 
raw materials. Attached to each di- 
vision will be a labor advisory commit- 
tee, an industry advisory committee, and 
a committee comprising representatives 
of the armed services and other claimant 
agencies for materials. 

The three divisions handling materials 
under the Controlled Materials Plan— 
steel, copper and aluminum-magnesium 
—will report directly to Kanzler. The 


rubber division will report to Jeffers, and 
the aircraft and radio and radar divisions 
to Wilson, WPB production vice chair 
man. 

@ Other Bureaus—Al! other industry di 
visions have been grouped under five 
operating bureaus: minerals, commodi 
ties, consumer goods, construction and 
utilities, and equipment. 


Government Takeovers 


Strong medicine is being prescribed 
for violators of War Labor Board orders. 
Their plants not only are being seized 
some for the duration, as in the case of 
the Toledo, Peoria & Western R.R. 
—but the operation of their business 
may be turned over to another private 
concern. Originally seized by the Army 
for defiance of an NWLB mainte 
nance-of-membership ruling (BW—Aug. 
29’42,p60), the S. A. Woods Machine 
Co. of Boston has been turned over 
for operation to the Murray Co. of 
Dallas. 

Of course, labor trouble isn’t the only 
way that even a war contractor can lose 
his plant. The government instituted 
condemnation proceedings this week to 
obtain Republic Steel’s Monroe, Mich., 
sheet mill. WPB wants to turn the 
buildings over to the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. An offer made by the 
government for the plant has been re- 


fused by Republic. 
Oil Grows Tighter 


Threat of an eastern oil famine (BW 
—Nov.7'42,p19) grows more acute. ‘The 
Petroleum Industry War Council con 
firmed in a report to Ickes this week 
that the industry is failing by 100,000 
bbl. per day to deliver rationing require- 
ments of fuel oil and gasoline to the 17 
eastern states (page 34). 

Government is considering (1) further 
curtailment of fuel oil use, but the only 
room left for substantial savings is com- 
pulsory conversion to coal; (2) reduction 
in gasoline coupon value, but if there's 
next to no gas in the service stations this 
will only spread the misery; (3) tighter 
control of tank cars, but diversion from 
other areas and other products and elim- 
ination of cross-hauls and transit delays 
can’t go much further; (4) diversion of 
more tankers from military service to 
the Gulf-Atlantic run, but it’s no mili- 
tary secret that our forces in North 
Africa will necd ; plenty of petroleum 
products, and these products must move 
to them by tanker from this hemi- 
sphere. 

e Desperation Ahead—There are no 
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Ay, 
oe TRAPPED SEN 

| in a ceiling of 
Armstrong's Cushiontone 


T ISN’T FAIR to expect fast, accu- 

rate work from any office employee 
when he’s harassed by the demons of din. 
Mistakes are bound to pile up, efficiency 
to slump, when these insidious nerve- 
janglers are on the loose. That’s why it’s 
a smart investment to trap them in 
ceilings of Armstrong’s Cushiontone— 
| the new material which provides high 

noise-quieting efficiency at low cost. 


There are 484 traps for noise demons 
in each square foot of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone—484 deep, sound-absorb- 
ing holes which will bring a remarkable 
degree of peace and quiet to your office. 
You won't need scientific tests to show 
you, or your employees, the difference 
Cushiontone makes. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is made in 
12” x 12” and 12” x 24” units which are 
factory-painted and ready to apply. In- 
stallation to any ceiling is fast and easy, 
without serious interruption to business. 
Maintenance is no problem at all, for 
Cushiontone is readily cleaned and can 
be repainted whenever necessary without 
affecting its noise-quieting efficiency in 
the slightest. The smooth, ivory-colored 
surface reflects both natural and artificial 
light unusually well. 

Let Us SEND You a free copy of our new 
booklet which gives all the facts about 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone. Just send a 
note today to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Building Materials Division, 1217 
i State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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ye rabbits in the hat, and the East 
gst oil situation is going to be really 


this winter. 


esperate 


as Rationing Row 


Postponement to Dec. 1 of nation- 
ide gasoline rationing was due en- 
‘ely to OPA’s failure in getting reg- 
sation achinery set up and coupon 
ks distributed. 

Rubber Czar Jeffers is mad enough to 
hew nails, because he was determined 
) start mileage rationing Nov. 22 to 
ow the protesting oil industry he 
ould not bend under political pressure. 

Midwest oil interests have been stag- 
pg a terrific campaign for a 90-day post- 
mement “to give voluntary reduction 
driving a chance.” Jeffers considers 
is plea strictly phony because driving 
jways tapers off during the winter, and 
ext February the shouters could point 
) the figures and say there was no 
ced for government action. 

Jeffers is determined to cut down 
friving to an average of 5,000 miles per 
I per year, which means half of that 
or the average motorist. 

Jeffers suspects skullduggery on the 
art of a couple of oil companies be- 
bind the demand for postponing ration- 
ng. If a current investigation turns up 
e dope, there will be a nasty crack- 
hown, 


onger Work-Week 


Until the new Congress convenes in 
anuary, there is no likelihood what- 
ver of legislation lengthening the work- 
eek at straight time. 

In January the decision will rest with 
he newly-strengthened Republicans. 
Pivotal question then will be whether 
fhe Republicans decide to play for labor 
otes in 1944, 

If the issue is posed, its very nature 
points to a compromise rather than to 
putright suspension of the wage-hour 
bw. This may be along the lines of the 
Ramspeck Bill which would permit 
joluntary agreements between unions 
nd employers for work as long as 56 
hours a week at straight time. 


byrnes Leads Food Race 


Who will be the U. S$. Food Admin- 
trator depends on where the central- 
bed, wartime food policy agency is 
placed. WPB Boss Nelson and Stabili- 
ition Director Byrnes are still in the 
icht, but the wind is favoring the latter. 
‘am interests have lined up behind 
ymes, 

If Byrnes gets it, the food adminis- 
rator_ probably will be drawn from 
political life, which will be more ac- 
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ceptable to the farm group than an 
appointment from the food industry. 

@ The Kind of Man—List of names men- 
tioned is long, but the type of appoint- 
ment is indicated by talk about former 
Chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, Marvin Jones, now on the 
Court of Claims, or Senator Prentiss 
Brown of Michigan, who lost the elec- 
tion after leading the Administration’s 
anti-inflation and price control fights. 

If Nelson gets the nod, it may be 
someone closer to the food processing 
and distributing industries. Baking In- 
dustry Executive Lee Marshall, who is 
on Nelson’s staff, has been mentioned 
along with Clarence Francis, General 
Foods executive. 

e Compromise Candidates—Also there 
is a large group of middle-ground, com- 
promise dark horses: Herbert Hoover 
or Wendell Willkie, if a big name is 
desired; Col. Paul Logan, who devel- 
oped the Army’s subsistence program; 
Milo Perkins of the Board of Economic 
Warfare, who tells friends he would 
take it only if the President commanded 
him to; Chester Davis, who is satisfied 
with the St. Louis Federal Reserve post; 
or a man like Donald David, who for- 


bs® 
HEAD OF NEW OPRD 


Dr. Harvey N. Davis, president of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, has 
been named head of the newly created 
Office of Production Research and 
Development—a division of WPB— 
which has been organized specifically 
to insure rapid appraisal and prompt, 
effective use of new processes, mate- 
tials, mechanisms, and inventions in 
the production of war goods. 


merly was in the food industry, but now 
heads the Harvard School of Business 
Administration. 


Food Committee Gets Tough 


The Foods Requirements Commit- 
tee, trying to shunt farmers into planned 
foods production, has defined “less es- 


sential” winter vegetables as canta- 
loupes, cucumbers, cauliflower, egg- 
plant, watermelons, bleached celery, 


head lettuce, green peppers, asparagus, 
and artichokes. 

What makes this list “less essential’ 

is not so much that other vegetables 
have superior food value but that 
frowned-on items can be grown in vic- 
tory gardens. From 70% to 85% of 
last year’s production will be maintained, 
however, to supply big cities and the 
East where home-gardening is often a 
losing battle against bugs. 
@ Limits May Come—So far Depart- 
ment of Agriculture hasn’t much of a 
club over the heads of growers who 
break quotas, but threatens to withhold 
prioritics on shipping and packaging (if 
and when such priorities are imposed) 
as well as priorities on nitrogen fer- 
tilizer (also if and when). 


Where’s That Pipeline? 


Another congressional committee is 
planning to poke into the oil pipeline 
situation soon, particularly to find out 
why the projected ‘T'rans-American 
Pipeline has not been built from north 
Mississippi's ‘Tinsley Field to the East 
Coast terminals of Charleston and 
Savannah. 

Probability is that the House mining 
committee will run the show, but other 
committees are bidding for it. 

Trans-American has been trying un- 

successfully for a year past to get its 
line approved, even though military ex- 
perts have given the project a general 
blessing. Main reason seen is that Law- 
rence (Chip) Robert, Georgia political 
potentate and brother-in-law of the pipe- 
line’s primary promoter, Aldace I’. 
Walker, is at outs with Petroleum Co- 
ordinator Ickes. 
@ Another Sidelight—Paradoxically, Mr. 
Walker, who is battling the big com- 
panies in an effort to get his line 
through, is the son of Harold Walker, 
one-time Standard Oil attorney and 
Washington man. 


Labor Wants More WPB Jobs 


Harold Ruttenberg of Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations’ steel workers 
didn’t take the proffered job with 
WPB’s Iron and Steel Branch (BW— 
Oct.24'42,p8) after all. He has been sit- 
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Protection 


FOR WORKERS 
In INDUSTRY 


Thousands of workers in industry 
who handle chemicals are provided 
with the safe, comfortable protection 
of Willson goggles and respirators. 
For the workers in every industry 
Willson makes the proper eye pro- 
tectiveand respiratory devices to meet 
each particular hazard. Consult your 
local Willson Safety Service Represen- 
tative or write direct for information. 


GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS - GAS MASKS + HELMETS 
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ting in from time to time as a consult- 
ant, according to the word in union 
circles, but it isn’t permanent. 

He was urged, so the story goes, by 
all the bigwigs in WPB to accept—but 
as a specialist and not as a labor repre- 
sentative. The C.1.O. already was miffed 
because it hadn’t been given the prom- 
ised vice-chairmanship, and union lead- 
ers were in a mood to ask for outright 
labor representation all through WPB’s 
branches. 


Tough on Transportation 


Restrictions on public transportation 
so far have been very lenient. Neither 
WPB nor the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation still know how big a wrench 
will be required to do the job. ‘This 
week, however, talking much tougher, 
ODT ordered: 

(1) Reduction of bus service in six 
cities—Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Rich- 
mond. By Dec. 28 certain bus routes 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore must be 
discontinued; the other cities must cut 
mileage 15% from 1940 or 1941 (which- 
ever is higher) on Dec. 1. 

(2) Burial of the fiction that the 
through-runs of Eastern roads are oper- 
ating on time. ODT maintains that 
present passenger schedules are now too 
fast, that the mails are gummed up, 
connections missed, yards thrown off- 
schedule, and that passenger trains must 
Carry more cars. 

(3) Longer freight trains, and elimi- 
nation of high-speed competitive freight 
schedules. 

(4) Denial of Certificates of War 
Necessity to 48 cab operators in Louis- 
ville, Ky., because they were running a 
ferry service to Fort Knox (36 miles 
away). 


New Kind of Job for NWLB 


The National War Labor Board made 
its first venture into the field of indus- 
trial production practices this week 
when it ordered establishment of a ten- 
man management-labor committee to 
streamline the Fulton County (N. Y.) 
glove industry. 

Fulton, which did 90% of the glove 
business of the country 15 years ago, is 
now down to about 20%. Both em- 
ployers and the unions agree that anti- 
quated organization and _ production 
methods, with resultant high costs, are 
the cause, but each maintains that the 
other is standing in the way of modern- 
ization. Employers had requested a sort 
of maintenance-of-membership clause 
in reverse—guaranteeing the right of 
management to determine the methods 
of operation of the industry. Instead, 


NW LB told the parties to 
A wage increase deman: 
down under the Little Ste: 


What Isn’t Interstate? 


Tracing a unanimous co 
for declaring wheat—grown 
for home use—to be a fact 
state commerce (page 106), 
ert C. Jackson did a signif 
telling how present-day Su 
interpretation of Congress’ 
der the Commerce Clause of 
tion has evolved. 

Chief Justice Marshall, ; 
described the federal comn 
with a breadth never yet ex 
by warning that effective | 
its exercise must proceed fr 
rather than from judicial pro 
over the next 75 years, deci 
production, mining, manufactur 
be local in character, to have n 
than indirect effect on commerce 
hence to lie beyond federal cont 
ative interpretation, says Jackson 

Since 1887, he finds the court t 
a more positive view, a view that 
dropped “production” and “dir 
criteria. ‘he power of Congr 
be decided by reference to any f 
which would give controlling { 
nomenclature. . . . The important t 
to Jackson is the economic effect of | 
activity regulated. 

So, in the case of wheat, even if 
activity is local and though it ma 
be regarded as commerce, it may « 
whatever its nature, be reached by ( 
gress if it exerts a substantial econ 
effect on interstate commerce. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


It’s not hard for business men \ 
ing Washington to see where the 
welcome. WPB issues them “Visitor 
passes but to the Department of Con 
merce, which just installed a_ pass 
tem, they are “Guests.” 

Nelson’s Second Front—The \\) 
chief, chain pipe smoker, appeared | 
fore the Senate Military Affairs Co 
mittee last week puffing on a cigat 

Priority handling of telegrams for v4 
industries soon will be established } 
the Board of War Communication 4 
a result of its recent order setting J 
standards of fast handling for West 
Union and Postal Telegraph. 

Federal Reserve backed OPA’s cx 
down on retail price ceiling viowt 
this week (page 64) by closing «0 
for one week eight southern fumitu 
stores charged with violation and evas 
of credit restrictions. 

—Business Wet 
Washington Bu 
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§ Lotest 
Week 
THE INDEX (see chartbelow). . . . . . . . . . *188.0 
PRODUCTION 
ec] Ingot Operations (% of capacity)... ...... 66 cee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 99.6 
Tea rs EE” SEE re oe 20,430 
he f, Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $27,605 
n int Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)............ 2... 6... eee ee 3,762 
ce R |’ Ree eee 3,838 
bs Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)...............eeeeeeeeeeeees 1,937 
© Col TRADE 
_ Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 87 
Cor All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).......... 2.2.6... see eeees 6l 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)....................6+++ $14,312 
ack Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +14% 
Dp Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... ............000ceeeeeeees 136 
oi PRICES (Average for the week) 
sa Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)..............00: 233.2 
* Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 155.6 
oe Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 188.0 
: $Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton).................. 00 ccc cceeceeeues $56.73 
= tSceap Steel Composite (Irom Age, tom)...............ccccccccccccccccecs $19.17 
on Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... 0.66.6... e eee eee ee eee eee 12,000¢ 
°e, eee cree ay ee eeeee, mnmens CBby, DG.) ... 20. ccc sncccseccccccccece $1.22 
i; {Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...........2.ccssscccccccccccscccees 3.74¢ 
: Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)....... 0.0.00. 0eeeeceeeeeees 19.43¢ 
ty on nn ons as pine xcs sacssrsakedessdedsonccens $1.238 
at tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).. 2.2.2.2... ccc ccccceccccees 22.50¢ 
- FINANCE 
-_ 90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........scccccccccccecs 76.2 
‘ Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.24% 
if High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.80% 
tt U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.33% 
U. 5. Tecasuny 3-40-5-year Note Yield (teusble)........ 2... 26... c cece eee 1.28% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 
if Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 4-1% 
" BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
# Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks..................00 28,593 
. Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 37,924 
, Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,314 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks.......... 2.2.2... eee eee 1,034 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 24,120 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.........................4. 3,359 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 2,120 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 4,680 


+ Revised. 


* Preliminary, week ended November 7th. 


FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Preceding 
Week 


+188.9 


99.6 
20,925 
$21,140 
3,775 
3,901 
+1,902 


12,000¢ 
$1.20 
3.74¢ 
19.13¢ 
$1.232 
22.50¢ 


74.7 
4.24% 
2.80% 
2.33% 
1.28% 
1.00% 

i-2% 


28,639 
37,549 
6,316 
898 
23,786 
3,443 
2,160 
4,578 


Month 
Ago 


187.2 


100.2 
20,275 
$27,017 
3,702 
3,857 
1,902 


87 
64 
$13,830 
+2% 
173 


234.7 
155.3 
186.5 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12,000¢ 
$1.21 
3.74¢ 
18.80¢ 
$1.229 
22.50¢ 


74.5 
4.23% 
2.79% 
2.34% 
1.28% 
1.00% 

4-1% 


27,819 
35,975 
6,330 
814 
22,179 
3,523 
2,290 
3,784 


6 Months 
Ago 


78.3 


99.6 
21,450 
$44,228 
3,365 
3,544 
1,877 


83 

60 
$11,845 
+8% 
216 


232.1 
153.7 
186.1 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12,000¢ 
$1.17 
3.74¢ 
20.20¢ 
$1.270 
22.50¢ 


62.8 
4.26% 
2.84% 
2.37% 
1.04% 
1.00% 

1% 


24,854 
31,135 
6,649 
849 
16,471 
3,656 
2,691 
rh yy 


Yeor 
Ago 


160.7 


96.6 
93,585 
$15,104 
3,369 
4,096 
1,812 


93 

56 
$10,421 
418% 

196 


209.6 
144.9 
160.9 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12,000¢ 
$1.14 
3.50¢ 
16.35¢ 
$1,280 
22.50¢ 


23,876 
29,523 
6,573 
986 
14,606 
3,679 
3,409 


7 247 


Ps 
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Plastic Bearings GoToS 


Hundreds of naval and merchant ships are today outfitted industrial needs. But we know—and we would like ou 


with plastic stern-tube bearings. These carry powerful shafts customers to remember—that the tough jobs we do tod 
turning screws that drive the ship forward. They do a tough are teaching us new techniques and new possibilities 


job very well—operating with equal efficiency in the Arctic tremendously broaden the horizon for plastics tomorrow. 

SOOT 

fens 

seas. For marine bearings, plastics are better than other 

For information, write Section B-11, Plastics Departmen 
. “tel: adva 

heavier punishment. One Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. vn 


£2. 6 F862 DEPART WM ENIEE only 


This job is only one of the hundreds where plastics is out- GENE ELECTRIC way 


performing other materials in equipment for war and essential Busi 


and at the equator, in clear fresh rivers and in pounding salt * * + 


materials plastic bearings last longer and can take 


ime 


wt 


THE OUTLOOK 


this ls What We Got Set For 


African offensive furnishes a dramatic illustration of the 
strategy that has shaped the production program; doesn’t promise 
any change in it. That depends on what follows. 


Patently, our offensive into North 
Africa was the news for business this 
week. The dramatic train of events 
following upon the Presidential an- 
nouncement Saturday night has crowded 
out immediate attention to domestic 
news. Executives have been busily pon- 
dering its meaning for them and for 
the war. 

The strategic purposes—to lay bare 
the southern, softer side of the Axis 
continent, and to reduce our supply 
hauls to the East (page 15)—were clear. 

But, to the questions of how, as well 
as how long, we shall have to fight, the 
latest move was more a confirmation of 
previous answers than a revelation of 
new ones (page 5). That much was 
clear in President Roosevelt’s affirma- 
tion that the decision to attack in North 
Africa was taken last July. 


Behind the Offensive 


Business Week noted some three 
months ago that “the next two to four 
months will shift the probable crystalli- 
zation of strategy from the realm of 
military secrecy into the realm of public 
knowledge” (BW—Aug.8’42,p13). This 
offensive is the inevitable and direct 
consequence of an assumption as to 
Russia's ability, in that time, to stem 
the Nazi tide. Successful confirmation 
at Stalingrad and in the Caucasus now 
means a fundamental preponderance of 
Allied war potential to support assump- 
of the offensive (The Trend, page 

8). 

Certainly, we are no longer obsessed 
with fear of the war turning into a 
stalemate of indefinitely long duration 
-although that precosnen | has still not 
been irrevocably removed. 


No Home Front Change 


But beyond that, the Africa drive 
tells little; the biggest and bloodiest 
battles remain to be fought—perhaps 
still in Tunisia and Libya, and certainly 
on the southern and western coasts of 
Europe—before it can be known how 
soon, and even whether, Hitler’s de- 
fenses can be reduced. 

Therefore, domestic production and 
manpower strategy has not been much 
advanced. To an extent, the war effort 
possesses an impetus all its own. Limited 
only by our resources, we did and al- 
ways will strive for simultaneous maxi- 
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mum expansion of war output and the 
armed forces. So far as military strategy 
alters the emphasis, the decisions “to 
concentrate manpower and materials 
primarily on direct war output for im- 
mediate use at the expense of further 
building of Army and arms facilities” 
(BW—Jun.27’42,p13) were taken weeks 
and months ago, on the assumption that 
we would soon be prepared for open- 
ing an attack. 


Manpower Goals 


Donald Nelson’s last production re- 
port pointed out that August marked 
the peak month for government expendi- 
ture on military construction, munitions 
plants, and machinery, which “from now 
on is expected to decline.” (Since, even 
so, September construction accounted 
for a huge $1,500,000,000 of a $5,500,- 
000,000 total war expenditure, North 


Africa may cause the War Production 
Board to accelerate the curtailment 

Likewise, President Roosevelt's pr 
diction this week that the armed forces 
would total 9,700,000 by Jan. 1, 1944, 
with 2,200,000 in the Navy, Marines, 
and Coast Guard, was mere confirma 
tion of last month’s revelation § that 
7,500,000 was the Army’s end-of-1943 
goal. 

With some 6,000,000 in the armed 
forces now, we shall have to induct 
3,700,000 in the next 14 months. In 
the eleven months since Pearl Harbor 
we have taken in roughly 3,900,000, 
and the annual rate at which men hav« 
been put into uniform has been run 
ning sharply higher in recent months 
So a marked letdown in the drain on 
industrial labor is due if present plans 


hold. 


Strategic Alternative 


Whether such plans will hold de 
pends more on the battles to come than 
on the immediate strategic results of 
the occupation by the United Nations 
of all North Africa. 

It is true that a successful opening of 
the Mediterranean to shipping will per 
mit us to send more supplies to Rus 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


THE RISE IN THE QUIT RATE 


Doto. US. Bureaw of Labor Stotistics 
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Here is one reason for the current 
clamor for a National Service Act. 
Quits in manufacturing, including sep- 
arations due to the draft, have doubled 
in the past year. The August season- 
ally adjusted rate, latest available, 
stood at 5.52%—or 66% annually. 
Thus, aside from discharges and lay- 
offs, manufacturers must train and 


replace the equivalent of two-thirds 
of their total labor force a year—withi 
consequent damage to productivity 
And the uncontrollable factor of the 
draft accounts for less than one-fourth 
of this turnover. The major portion 
is due to workers leaving their jobs for 
greener—or apparently greener—pas- 
tures elsewhere. 
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Principal Highways aum 
oad ebtemimtaiattates 
Projected Railroads isis 
Caravan Routes eeeeee 


UNITED NATIONS Pr 


, 
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sian, Middle Eastern, and Indian man- 
power. If we retake Burma, as Assistant 
Secretary of War Patterson said this 
week we must, we will be better able 
also to supply China’s armies. And that 
raises the possibility of dispensing with 
some of the effort and dislocations to 
production that building more of our 
own divisions would involve. 

But our present strategy directed at 
improving supply lines, vital as it is in 
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compounding the economic superiority 
which now enables us to press the offen- 
sive, raises an alternative. The ships we 
thereby free can also be used to trans- 
port more American troops. ‘The opera- 
tions in which we are now engaged— 
either by involving heavy casualties later 
or by drawing against us the full weight 
of Axis manpower—can yet necessitate an 
additional use of our own manpower 
beyond that now planned. 


However, our present definition 
policy with respect to (1) emphasis 
output of direct weapons, (2) slowing 
of Army mobilization, (3) enforcing 
of additional reductions in agricultur 
and civilian manufacturing has not bee! 
altered. ‘Those decisions were matt 
on the basis of a strategy which Nort 
Africa proves has worked so far. On 
what comes after North Africa depen 
the possibility of changes. 
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What's at Stake in Africa 


First of all, the new campaign promises a route to Near 
ast that would double United Nations’ ship potential and would 
be vital strategically. Raw materials hold possibilities. 


Involving yet another continent in the 
widening maelstrom of battle, the Amer- 
ican offensive in Africa is designed to 
chop the United Nations’ 14,000-mile 
supply routes to the Middle East and 
Soviet Russia roughly in half and to 
ave the way for an air and land assault 
on the Axis’s southern flank. American 
protective occupation of French Africa 
and the invasion of rong: op France 
by Germany ends at last the anomaly 
that was Vichy France. 
¢ Difficulty of Supply—Hopelessly waste- 
ful of time and equipment as the round- 
the-Cape route has been, the only al- 
tematives up to now have been make- 
shift and hazardous. Only the most 
urgent needs of Malta compelled the 
sending of American and British battle 
fleets into the Axis-infested Mediter- 
ranean with planes and fuel for the 
“gnsinkable aircraft carrier.” ‘The air- 
land shortcut across Africa’s waistline 
was reserved for similar needs of the 
British Eighth Army in Egypt and for 
plane-trains heading for the Sovicts, 
India, and China. 

If roughly one-third of the United 
Nations’ merchant shipping pool of 
more than 30,000,000 dead-weight tons 
is now being used to supply Russia and 
the Middle East, opening of the Medi- 
terranean to convoys will (1) permit us 
to continue present supply shipments 
with but half the shipping previously 
employed, thus freeing 5,000,000 dead- 
weight tons for other operations, or (2) 
permit us to double shipments to Russia 
and the Middle East, equivalent to 
adding 10,000,000 tons of shipping on 
the old run-around route via Capetown. 
¢ To Help Us Redeem Pledges—If ship- 
ping has been the bottleneck in ful- 
filing obligations to allies in this area, 
the new offensive, by shortening our 
communication lines, will permit us to 
meet and surpass these demands. If 
shipping has not been the bottleneck, 
the shorter route may in the visible 
future permit a curtailment of ship pro- 
duction and the release of vital materials 
for other war production. Either way, 
the effect of the campaign will be to 
strengthen our hold on the offensive 
initiative (page 108). 

It is too early to assume that seizure 
of the North African coast will auto- 
matically clear the sea lanes to Malta, 
Suez, and the Levantine highways to 
Iran and Russia. United Nations’ con- 
Voys traversing the narrows between 
Tunis and Sicily will be as vulnerable 
to air attack from the Italian island base 
of Pantelleria as were Rommel’s supply 
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ships from planes based on Malta. 
e Raw Materials Involved—In concrete 
terms, capture of North Africa will im- 
mediately end Axis trafhe in that area’s 
critical war essentials—vegetable _ oils 
and alloy metals primarily—and permit 
greater freedom of operation for our 
own Board of Economic Warfare and 
comparable British agencies engaged in 
full-scale economic exploitation and de- 
velopment of West African raw ma- 
terials needed for war production. From 
this rich area we are already getting sub- 
stantial quantities of chrome, copper, 
vegetable oils, and some rubber. 

A hop-skip-and-jump down the Afri- 
can coastline, with an eye upon only 
the principal exportable products of the 
various countries, reveals: 

Algeria and French Morocco — Produce 
significant quantities of iron, manganese, 
cobalt, molybdenum, coal, wheat, fruits, 
and vegetable oils. Morocco has refining fa- 
cilities for producing motor fuel from vege- 
table oils. 

Rio de Oro and French Mauritania—Have 
no important ports, products, or potentiali- 
ties. 

Senegal—Noted for peanut oil—impor- 
tant as a lubricant and potential substitute 
fuel for motor vehicles. 

Gambia—Once a British slave-exporting 
colony , now is an important source of 
ground-nuts and nut oil. 

Portuguese and French Guinea—Export 


Lieut. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Commanding General of the Euro- 
pean theatre, directs American forces 
in Africa at a half-dozen points be- 
tween southern Morocco and Tunisia. 


wild rubber to the tune of a few thousand 
tons annually, might prove a valuable source 
in the wartime emergency. 

Sierra Leone—British source of vital 
chrome ore and vegetable oils. Perhaps 
50,000 tons of chrome will be obtamable 
here—less than half as far away as ports on 
Africa’s southeast coast handling Northern 
Rhodesian ore. 

Liberia—America’s African rubber conces 
sion—as well as a source of peanuts and pea 
nut oil—is reportedly exceeding expectations 
under the commercial direction of expen 
enced Firestone technicians, Both Sierra 
Leone and Liberia are sources of laterite—a 
high ferric oxide product of rock decay 
found to be excellent for surfacing emer 
gency roads in otherwise mud-ridden or 
sandy regions. 

Ivory Coast—Exports coffee, cocoa, and 
palm oil; has excellent rorts connecting by 
rail and roads with the interior of French 
West Africa. 

Gold Coast—Third largest producer of 
manganese, may export as much as 500,000 
tons as a result of current activitics of Brit 
ish engineers and technicians. Also exports 
gold, bauxite, and diamonds; is world’s 
largest producer of cocoa. 

Togoland—A split mandate between the 
British and French, its principal exports are 
vegetable oils and palm kernels. 

Dahomey--Principal products 
and kernels, mica, and small quantities of 
wild rubber. 

Nigeria—Exports palm kernels, 
tungsten, small quantities of plantation rub 
ber, and is the world’s sixth largest producer 
of tin, 

Cameroons—A_ French-British mandate, 
like other countries in this area, produces 
important quantities of palm oil, cocoa, and 
some rubber for export. 


palm oil 


cocoa, 


For American business men, the im 
portance of the African campaign ex 
tends beyond the lines of battle and 
even beyond the eventual armistice 
Africa has long been the protected 
province of British, French, Belgian, 
and Spanish railroaders, mining intet 
ests, shippers, and such commercial 
houses as Cadbury's, Ltd. (developers of 
African cocoa). When our government 
calls for expert assistance to develop 
projects in this area, only a few experts 
from the shipping, rubber (lirestone) 
and oil (Socony-Vacuum) companies are 
familiar with the field. ‘Technician-shy 
operations are therefore delayed, hap 
hazard at times, and must begin almost 
from scratch. 

e Transportation Precarious—lhe chiar 
acteristic pattern of communications in 
Africa is now shown by the map of 
principal railroads and roads which suc 
ceed in traversing the continent in sev- 
eral areas. With all outside nations in 
terested primarily in Africa’s exports, the 
roads, railroads, and rivers point always 
toward the sea. Railroads are of meter 
gage—except where spurs to mines and 
plantations drop to 24-inch—and roads 
are often so blocked with mud as to 
govern the time when products can 
move to the ports. The small foreign 
populations constantly operate in the 
presence of dangerous tropical diseases, 
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ELASTIC DEADLINE 


New Yorkers are typical of home- 
owners in thirty eastern states who, 
this week and last, flocked to schools 
and OPA rationing boards to register 
for ration cards for their winter's sup- 


ply of fuel oil (BW—Sep.26'42,p17). 
Registration period, originally sched- 
uled to end Nov. 6, had to be ex- 
tended through last Tuesday because 
a considerable number of consumers 


either forgot or just neglected to reg- 
ister by the original deadline. 


and native labor is frequently immo- 
bilized by sleeping sickness. 

At the moment, and under these con- 

ditions, American and British engineers 
are at work along the coast and far into 
the interior, building and clearing air- 
fields, improving and extending roads 
and railroads, adding to hopelessly inade- 
quate port facilities, and ironing out 
supply problems for ships, trucks, and 
planes. 
e Commercial Potentialities — The in- 
creasing importance of African min- 
crals—chrome, tin, copper, and man- 
ganese—may shortly open new avenues 
of operation for American business in- 
terests working hand-in-hand with the 
government. Chief obstacle on_ this 
promising road has been and will con- 
tinue to be the suspicion and distrust 
of imperialist interests previously in- 
trenched in control of the productive 
and distributive facilities in the field. 
Not only must the government resort to 
barter and compromise to obtain the 
materials it needs urgently now, but it 
must, in some cases, submit to hijacking 
to get expeditious completion of its 
aims. 

Whether the African offensive actu- 
ally holds the promise of economic gain 
on a commercial level now, in the near 
future, or even after the war will be 
answered only as immediate problems 
in the exploitation of war-vital raw ma- 
terials are solved. 
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Oct. 15 Pay Base 


NWLB’s “pretty damned 
tough” statement of its stand 
indicates President's order is 
to be interpreted strictly. 


Wage rates prevailing Sept. 15 con- 

stitute the general ceiling to which the 
National War Labor Board will adhere. 
The board’s official statement of policy 
Nov. 6, supplementing detailed inter- 
pretations of how the pay freeze will 
apply in various special instances (BW— 
Oct.31'42,p7,p82), says that increases 
over that level will be granted only in 
exceptional cases. 
@ Order Is Taken Literally—Chairman 
Davis contributes the emphatic com- 
ment that the board’s wage policy is 
“pretty damned tough.” In this state- 
ment of policy, the board interprets 
very strictly the President’s executive 
order of Oct. 3 in which Sept. 15 was 
specified as the controlling date except 
where increases are necessary “to correct 
maladjustments or inequalities, to elim- 
inate substandards of living, to correct 
gross inequities, or to aid in the effec- 
tive prosecution of the war.” 

Under the heading of correcting mal- 
adjustments, the board will permit the 
cycle of wage increases to run its course 


under the Little Steel form 
big, organized production 
At the time the board settled 
Little Steel formula, tied to 
crease in living costs betwee: 
1941, and May, 1942, more 
the big industries had alrea 
ceiling, so the pickings now 
pretty lean. The beard soon 
a list of industries in whicl 
under its formula will be aut 
permissible, 

e Safeguards Imposed—NW1 | 
long and hard before grantin; 
in other industries and specit 
application of the Little Ste 
to individual workers or to 
in particular job classificatic 
applicable only to groups—al 
ployees in a bargaining unit, 
company, or an industry, « 
upon the circumstances in eac] 

In acting on wage “ineq 
NWLB has no intention of « 
rates everywhere. Inequalities 
inequities, as construed by th 
are only those which represent 
injustices. Applicants will hav: 
that the differences are not diff 
stabilized by collective bargaining or 
conditions in a company or communit 
e “Substandard” Bothers Board—|'\p 
board is stumped in applying th« 
given by the President for incr 
eliminate substandards of living. $ 
NWLB says only that it will not 
take to measure substandards of living 
by any fixed wage rate. 

As for granting wage increases “to aid 
in the effective prosecution of the war,” 
the board obviously realizes that there 
is greater potentiality for harm than 
good in wage boosts in a short labor 
market. It has taken the uncquivo 
position that it will not approve 
creases for the purpose of influencing 
or directing the flow of manpower. 

After the War Manpower Commis 
sion and other government agencies 
have dealt with a shortage situation by 
all the means at their disposal, NWLB 
will take a look at the wage structure to 
discover whether there is any manifest 
injustice in the light of all circum 


,Stances. Copper was a case in point 


NWLB didn’t, for example, raise mine 
wages until after miners had been frozen 
in their jobs, gold mining stopped, and 
miners released from the Army, and it 
flatly refused to consider the C.1.0 
auto workers’ argument for a wage boost 
at Ford on the ground of expediting 
war work (BW—Oct.24'42,p96 

e How to Handle Increases—Employen 
desiring voluntarily to increase wages 0! 
salaries under $5,000 (except supers 
ory or professional employees who are 
subject to the Treasury Departments 
jurisdiction) should file application with 
the nearest office of the labor depart 
ment’s Wage-and-Hour Division BW- 
Nov.7’42,p16), which transmits it ' 
the NWLB’s regional director who 
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makes the initial ruling. If any party 
to the application disagrees with the 
ruling, the application will be referred 
to and passed on by a panel representa- 
tive of labor, employers, and the public. 
A dissent by any member of the panel 
will, if he insists, send the case to 
NWLB in Washington. 
' Employers who propose wage in- 
creases to keep workers are whistling 
against the wind. Of 5,000 proposals, 
more or less, which have been put up to 
the board since Oct. 3, an apparent ma- 
iority of them propose wage increases 
on the ground that they are necessary 
to hold workers. 
eFor Hardship Cases—To ease hard- 
ships as a result of action taken by 
employers in the “transition period” 
following Oct. 3, the date of the Presi- 
dent's executive order, NWLB has 
given employers until Dec. 1 to file for 
retroactive approval of wage increases 
granted on or prior to Nov. 7, the day 
following issuance of the board’s state- 
ment of policy. If the board approves 
the increase as in accord with its policy, 
the approval will be made retroactive to 
the date the employer put it into effect. 
A bonus, fee, gift, commission, or 
other form of compensation customarily 
paid employees can be continued in the 
future, without seeking NWLB’s ap- 
proval, provided that, if it is a fixed 
sum, the amount paid during the cur- 
rent bonus year doesn’t exceed the pre- 
ceding year; and, if computed on a per- 
centage, incentive or similar basis, the 
rate and method is not changed to yield 
more than in the preceding year. If an 
employee receives a greater amount in 
the current than in preceding year— 
without a change in rate or method—it 
is O.K. 


New Iron Ore Sources Probed 


War places emphasis on getting metal from handiest 
deposits—which cuts deeply into highest grade supplies—but 
U.S. has many other deposits, and Latin America still more. 


Periodic alarms over United States 
iron ore reserves began to be sounded 
as early as last April, when E. W. Davis, 
University of Minnesota Mines Ex- 
periment Director, advised the War 
Production Board that the most readily 
worked section of his state’s reserve 
would start running out in six or seven 
years at the present rate of withdrawal. 
@WPB Moves Cautiously—After ex- 
tended consideration, the WPB has de- 
cided to assume an official attitude of 
studious concern rather than alarm. It 
rejected the first application set up to 
conform with the Davis conservation 
program: a proposal by Reserve Mining 
Co., subsidiary of Oglebay Norton & 
Co. of Cleveland, to build a $7,500,000 
ore concentrating plant in the eastern 
part of the fabulous Mesabi range to 
work low-grade ores when the present 
higher ones give out. 

Although the rejection was unequivo- 
cal, on the ground that such a project 
would de no good for the war effort 
either this year or next, the WPB may 
become more receptive. Dr. C. K. 
Leith, WPB technical consultant and 
an authority on iron ore, hints that the 
door is at least slightly ajar. He said the 
WPB definitely is thinking about con- 
servation, not only of iron ore, but also 
of all other expendable resources. 

e Fifty Years of Mining—By coinci- 
dence, the WPB turned down the ore 


concentrating project almost on tl 
50th anniversary of the opening of t) 
Mesabi, now the most productive 
deposit in the world. (Oglebay Nort 
& Co. cherish an original bill of ladis 
dated Nov. 11, 1892, which is said 
represent the first lake shipment 
Mesabi ore.) 

In these 50 years, the Mesabi and 
other Lake Superior iron mines (m 
page 18) have yielded some 2,000,00( 
000 tons of ore, about 1,250,000, 
from the Mesabi. The Davis rep 
places total Lake Superior reserves 
commercial grade and most easily 
centrated ore at 1,291,911,000 tons 
of Jan. 1, 1942. Since withdrawal t! 
season is to be 91,000,000 tons, the ba 
ance is around 1,200,000,000 of wh 
more than 1,000,000,000 is left in ¢ 
Mesabi. 

e Ready for the Digging—But her 
the rub. In the present national em 
gency, quick expansion of iron ore pro 
duction has taken deep bites from th 
handiest section of our stockpile, th 
open pit workings of the Mesabi. ‘The 
soil that covers Mesabi ore varies from 
nothing to 200 feet in depth, which 
means that production can be mult 
plied by the simple addition of pow 
machinery. No extended exploring nor 
expensive deep shaft operations are 
necessary. 

The open pit direct ore left in the 


How long will high-grade iron ore from the Mesabi last? The Hull-Rust-Mahoning pit holds a big part of the answer. 
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Mesabi at the close of this season will 
be around 500,000,000 tons according 
to official estimates. ‘To reach produc- 
tion of 100,000,000 tons in 1943 and 
in each succeeding war year—the goal 
set for Lake Superior operators by the 
W PB—the Mesabi open pits will have 
to provide some 70,000,000 tons be- 
cause there apparently is no other spot 
in America a quick expansion of 
iron ore production is possible. 

e@ The Largest Pit-Out of one Mesabi 
open pit alone, power shovels this year 
are scooping 22,000,000 tons of soft red 
hematite. This grand canyon of iron, 
spreading over some 1,200 acres and 
extending down nearly 400 feet into 
rock, sand, slate, and ore strata colored 
burnt orange, copper, rust red, rusty 
brown, and brownish black, is one of the 
man-made wonders of the world. 

This is commonly known as the Hull- 

Rust-Mahoning Pit. Its two largest por- 
tions are the Hull-Rust mine of the 
Oliver Iron Mining Co., a United States 
Stcel subsidiary, and the Mahoning 
mine of Pickands Mather & Co. 
@ Davis's Views—“New properties will 
be stripped each year,” the Davis re- 
port said, “but after the larger proper- 
tics are exhausted, it will become in- 
creasingly difficult to produce the ton- 
nage required from a large number of 
smaller properties. It is estimated that, 
after six or seven years, the required 
production can be maintained only by 
strenuous efforts, and after eight years, 
the required production can no longer 
be maintained. 

“This means either that a foreign ore 
supply of enormous magnitude must 
soon be made available, or that the un- 
derground ores and the low grade ores 


Range State 
Mesabi. . 
Vermilion 
Cuyuna. . 
Gogebic 
Marquette 
Menominee 


Minnesota. . . 
Minnesota 
Minnesota. . 
Michigan. . 
Michigan. . 
Michigan. 
Wisconsin 


Total... 
Data: 


E. W. Davis, University of Minnesota. 


Lake Superior Iron Ore Reserves 
(as of Jan. 1, 1942) 


- Thousands of Gross Tons—~ 
Open Pit Underground 
Direct Ore Direct Ore Concentrate 
557,312 ,624 143 464 
27 2,739 75 
10,048 7 ,689 16,677 
630 7 ,682 
, 283 
5.031 
,000 


568 ,647 ,048 160,216 


of the Lake Superior district that exist 
in great quantities, especially on the 
Mesabi, but which are not now being 
utilized, must be duplicated and put 
into production on a very large scale.” 
e To Maintain a Reserve—By embark- 
ing immediately on construction of con- 
centrating plants for lower-grade ores, 
Davis reasons, perhaps half of the open 
pit Mesabi reserve could be preserved 
for future emergencies. Reserve mining’s 
$7,500,000 proposal was to have opened 
this program. Davis envisioned a gov- 
ernment financed ore concentrating in- 
dustry in the Mesabi with an ultimate 
capital investment of more than $500,- 
000,000. 

Concentration would follow, in gen- 
eral, the process already in use by Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. and the M. A. 
Hanna Co. in New York ore fields: 
crushing the rocky ore, extracting iron 
oxide magnetically from the magnetic 
taconite (mixture of magnetite and 
quartz), then agglomerating the oxide. 
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e Change in Policy—l'o get 
1,000,000 tons annual capacit 
ation, it was estimated, wou 


two years. The mining branch of \\} 


approved the plan for a pilot plant 
this, along with “billions 
worth” of other projects went 
skids when WPB’s Facilities ( 
tee, under the guidance of | 
I:berstadt, WPB vice chairman 

its present policy of building 
immediate war production. 

Davis estimates the reserve of py 
netic taconite in the Mesabi, 
treatment by well known and tes 
methods, at 5,000,000,000 to 10. 
000,000 tons. This means magnet: 
(Fe,O,). Reserves of “possibl 
trate,” which referred to low grad 
posits of hematite (Fe,O,), were p 
at 30,000,000,000 to 40,000,060 
tons. If this latter reserve is used 
said to be big enough to last us | 
years—some new concentrating met! 
must be devised. : 
ePrice a Big Factor—Concentratny 
the ore in the Mesabi shouldn't be : 
garded as the only possible solution 
the long range iron supply problem 
is one phase only. Undoubtedl; 
proposed plant is feasible, but in ad 
tion to the problem of timing, 
quality and cost remain somewhat quc 
tionable. It seems most unlikely t 
ore from such a plant could be deliver 
at Lake Erie ports for anything like ! 
going price of $4.45 a ton. 

From U. S. Geological Survey ané 
trade estimates, it seems fair to ¢ 
ciude that the United States has sor 
3,500,000,000 tons of iron ore reserve 
One-third is in the Lake Superior : 
gion, and five-sixths of this third is 
the Mesabi. Another third is wide 
scattered around eastern and southem 
states, with half of it near Birmingha 
Ala., where principal operators are Re 
public Steel and Sloss Sheffield Stee! & 
Iron Co., and where deep mine or 
found in close proximity to coal a 
limestone. Final third is 
among Rocky Mountain and Paci 
states and Texas with one deposit 
Provo, Utah, now the most importan! 
e@ Mining Project Launched—No«' 


scatter 
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‘cposits of brown ore (relatively 
~oisture content) have been 
or 100 years, and some geolo- 
sists have said they would total from 
399,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 tons. The 
ah mining project in that area (oper- 
sted by American Rolling Mill Co.) is 
not yet in production. The Armco 
ee) mills in Houston up to now have 
ged scrap and pig iron but will soon 
have their own blast furnace. 

Columbia Steel Co., U.S. Steel sub- 
<diary, has expanded its ore tonnage at 
Provo to supply a blast furnace that has 
been moved there from Joliet, Il. ‘The 
Kaiser Steel Works, under construction 
at Fontana, Calif., will get ore from 
mountains of the Southern California 
Desert, coal from Utah, and limestone 
fom nearby California quarries. It’s 
expected to be in production next year. 

And, impressive as Lake Superior 
ison deposits are, the world’s largest 
known deposits are not in Minnesota 
but in Brazil. 
eSeven Billion Tons—All figures on 
lightly explored mineral deposits must 
be regarded as strictly hypothetical, but 
reputable mining engineers have said 
that Brazil probably has at least 7,000,- 
000,000 tons of “very high grade iron 
ore,” containing up to 68% metallic 
iron. Explored deposits are about 350 
miles inland from the east coast, north 
of Rio de Janeiro. 

Venezuela has seven known iron ore 
deposits assaying 65% or better, all on 
the lower Orinoco River, in which 
Bethlehem Steel is interested. Bethle- 
hem also has been shipping for several 
years a good mixing hematite of 65% 
plus grade out of Tofs (about half way 
down the bean-pod map of Chile) to 
Sparrows Point, Md. 
¢ Other Hemisphere Sources—Next to 
aluminum, iron is the most abundant 
metal on earth, and the Western Hemi- 
sphere has no lack of workable deposits. 
Two regions in eastern Cuba—Daiquiri 
and Mayari—contain an esimated 1,500,- 
000,000 tons. There is commercial ore 
in Old Mexico, including deposits in 
the peninsula of Southern California. 

Canada has only one iron mine in 
production now, near Michipicoten, but 
Steep Rock Lake is to be drained (BW— 
Oct.24’42,p79) to make available high 
grade hard ore; Newfoundland has 
medium grade deposits estimated in 
billions of tons, and smaller deposits 
are known in the vicinity of Georgian 
Bay and at Moose Mountain. Iron de- 
posits also have been reported in south- 
eastern Alaska. 
® Obstacles to Be Overcome—All these 
iron potentials are surrounded at pres- 
ent by the common blockage—lack of 
development material and manpower. 
Most of them also have major obstacles 

of transportation. Their existence prob- 
ably means little so far as this war is 
concerned, but they constitute a per- 
manent threat to marginal producers. 
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The immense, high-grade iron ore deposits of the Rio Doce valley are, in com 
mon with other similar Brazilian iron ore reserves, attracting more attention as 
the Republic gets ready to produce steel for the United Nations. 


One Minnesota mining engineer who 

helped explore Venezuelan deposits sev- 
eral years ago offered the opinion that 
if the St. Lawrence waterway is com- 
pleted, Venezuelan ore could be deliv- 
ered in Chicago at a lower price than 
Mesabi ore. He was arguing, as most 
mining men do, that something ought 
to be done about the Minnesota tax 
situation. 
@ What Taxes Come To—There are 
three separate taxes: (1) an ad valorem 
levy on the value of the ore in the 
ground, (2) an occupational tax of 8% 
on ore recovered, and (3) the state in- 
come tax. They add up to an average 
of 71¢ a ton annually for the 1935-39 
period. The ad valorem tax, by the 
way, speeds exploitation of the field; the 
shorter time a company leaves any 
given ton of ore in the ground, the less 
tax it accumulates. 

The new federal tax law, however, 
isn’t too harsh. Companies rapidly de- 
pleting war-needed ore reserves get spe- 
cial treatment. Moreover, the depletion 
allowance is simplified with iron ore get- 
ting a flat 15% credit. 

The federal authorities, on the other 

hand, are helping to tighten an aggra- 
vating price squeeze. OPA has insti- 
tuted a price ceiling which isn’t re- 
sponsive to the tax burden nor to the 
added charge of 3¢ a ton (from 77¢ to 
80¢) for Lake transportation. 
@ Long-Range Planning—F or the future, 
iron ore conservation policy probably will 
have to be correlated on a national scale 
with some kind of national conservation 
planning to protect all our mineral re- 
sources, which, with the single excep- 
tion of coal, no longer can be thought 
of as inexhaustible in this century. 


White Meat for All 


OPA moves to end tieup 
in turkey marketing, caused by 
price fears, in fixing dollar-and- 


cents tops all along line. 


OPA has acted—and just in time—to 
avert a Thanksgiving almost devoid of 
turkey. The birds haven’t been moving 
from farm to market in anything lik 
normal quantity. Independent processo: 
and distributors haven’t known wher 
they stood on prices; most dealer 
haven’t been buying because they had 
no assurance that storage charged 
could be added to their ceiling price 
@ Ceilings at All Levels—Now, however 
the temporary price regulation of Oct 
5 has been clarified and put on a per 
manent basis. Ceilings are fixed on tur 
keys—and on onions and potatoes, as 
seasonal perishables, at the same tim« 
at every stage from farm to grocery 
counter. Regulations No. 268 and 269 
fix cents-per-pound prices (at about 
115% of parity) figured on basing 
points at New York, Los Angeles, San 


. Francisco, Portland, and Seattle. Grades 


and types are also considered. 

The farmers cooperatives in the 
West, for the most part, have been 
doing business as usual because their 
operations are not dependent on a defi 
nite guarantee of price in advance. But 
since cooperatives handle only 30% to 
40% of the turkey yield, the holiday 
demand could not have been met 
through their purchases alone. 

@ Bad Weather Cuts Yield—Now that 
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OPA has moved, it is likely that no 
scrious shortage of holiday turkeys will 
occur. ‘This year’s turkey crop is esti- 
mated to be about 1% larger than last 
year. Early calculations indicated that 
the crop would be about 8% larger, but 
cold weather and floods in the mid- 
western states last spring substantially 
reduced the yield. 

Army and Navy purchases of quick- 
frozen birds in September and Octo- 
xr ran to more than 5,000,000 Ib., a 
littl than 1% of the total crop, 
ind its principal effect will be felt in 
the number of birds put into storage 
aftcr the holiday season. 

e Many Out of Market—Before OPA’s 
ruling, independent turkey buyers were 
faced with the dilemma of not knowing 
what to give the farmers for their birds. 
Many dealers were not buying at the 
time of the emergency order, which 
froze prices at Sept. 28-Oct. 5 levels, 
and therefore had no established base. 

In addition, there was the problem 
of storage. At least 13% of the total 
crop is normally represented by birds 
in storage in February, the peak storage 
month. Storage turkeys are usually on 
the market until late summer. 

@ Losses Were Feared—In the emer- 
ZCTIC\ there was no guarantee 
that storage costs could be added by 
the distributor. A dealer buying for 
the holiday market had no assurance 
that he would not have to take a loss 
on his leftover turkeys. 

@ Storage Markups—The first wholesaler 
now is permitted to add to his cost stor- 
age charges at the rate of 4¢ a pound a 
month, beginning in February, and ris- 
ing to 34¢ maximum in August. In 
September and October, months when 
usually lowest, the storage 
charge is cut to 2¢ and 1é. 

On the retail level, although prices 
will remain substantially the same as 
those provided in the Oct. 5 emergency 
level, grade labeling of birds is required 
to assure minimum standards of quality. 


‘Turkeys are graded A, B, and C. 
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Taxes, 1943 Style 


Treasury is ready to ask 
$6,000,000,000 in new levies, 
may back 55%corporation rate. 
Clash in Congress looms. 


Although Congress finished its strug- 
gle with the 1942 revenue act less than 
a month ago, Washington is already 
speculating about the next tax bill. ‘Vhe 
‘Lreasury has announced that it is work- 
ing on a program that will bring in at 
least $6,000,000,000 in additional 
revenue—for a grand total of $32,000,- 
000,000 or more. 

e Who'll Carry the Load?—Govern- 
ment officials take it for granted that as 
soon as the subject comes up, Congress 
will raise taxes again. ‘he whole ques- 
tion is how much it will raise them and 
who will have to carry the extra load. 

As a gencralization, most dopesters 
think business has less to worry about 
now than it did last spring when Secre- 
tary Morgenthau presented the Ways 
and Means Committee with his recom- 
mendations for the 1942 revenue bill. 
During the long battle between the 
‘Treasury and Congress, emphasis shifted 
from corporate income taxes to levies 
on individual incomes (BW —Oct.24'42, 
p15). Unless Congress does a complete 
about face, new legislation will follow 
the same pattern. 

e Hlow Business Sits—This doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean that corporate taxes have 
reached their wartime ceiling. ‘The 
‘Treasury still thinks business is getting 
off light with a 40% normal-and-surtax. 

‘To keep the voters pacified when it 
raises individual rates, Congress may 
give in and shove corporate taxes up an- 
other notch. But if it does, it will prob- 
ably take some of the sting out by al- 
lowing bigger postwar credits. 

* Another Fight in Making—The real 
weight of new revenue legislation will 
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BATTLESHIP TO BOXCAR 


The honor of being officially 
nized as the largest battleship of the 


recog- 


air was a fleeting one for the recently 
launched Martin Mars (BW —Jul. 1] 
'42.p19). Following a conversion job, 
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which has just been ordered by the 
Navy, the Mars will be commissioned 
as a cargo carrier—the world’s largest 
—to be used for extra heavy and bulky 
freight. Wright Cyclone 
engines of 2,000-plus horsepower will 
be installed in the Mars, 


Four new 


fall on individuals, but the f 
take isn’t clear yet. The ‘I 
tentionally or otherwise, seen 
for another collision with Co, 

Just now the Treasury is by 
program around the spending t 
got an unceremonious 
the Senate Finance Commi: 
September (BW—Sep.1 2’42,p1 
signed to yield a total of about 
000 additional revenue, this 
combines compulsory saving 
progressive tax on spending. A 
includes two taxes, both applyi: 
come that is spent but not to s 
e Some to Be Refunded—The | 
a flat 10% on everything abov 
exemptions, would be refund 
the war. The other, a progressiy 
beginning at 10% on the first 
above certain deductions and 
up to 75% on spending over $|( 
would go to the ‘l'reasury for k 

The Treasury's affection for it 
ing tax has grown steadily in s; 
the fact that Senators _ practica 
laughed it out of committee hx 
Recently ‘Treasury representatives | 
plugged it in speeches and interview 
Apparently Secretary Morgenthau in. 
tends to make a fight for it. 

e@ George May Have Most Say—On t 
other side of the fence stand a nu 
ber of congressmen who have their ow 
ideas about new tax legislation. M 
prominent is shrewd, influential Sen 
tor George, who more than anyone els 
shaped the bill Congress just complet 
(BW —Oct.24'42,p5). In the end, it 
likely that the next revenue act \ 
look a lot more like Senator Georg 
pl: in than anything else. 

he Senator thinks the next tax b 
should be short and simple, coveri 
two main points—compulsory 
and some plan to put tax collections 0 
a pay current year basis. Co 
pulsory saving, he 
fitted into the regular income tax s 
ture, not superimposed on it as t 
Treasury wants to do with the spend 
tax. That means lowering the pres 
income rates in some brackets. 
e Where Clash Will Come—Insist 
on modifying the present rates be 
piling anything more on top of then 
a key point in George’s tax philosop! 
And it will be a hard one for the | 
ury to accept. 

On the pay-as-you-go question, t 
Treasury agrees in theory, but it ha 
fused to accept the Ruml plan wh 
would forgive one year’s taxes in aut 
matically putting collections on 
rent basis (BW —Sep.5'42,p15). So! 
it hasn’t produced a pay-as-you-g pl 
of its own, but it savs that it hi is ONC 
the works. Probably it will s t 
fairly long adjustment period %y 
taxpayers can work off their liabil 
the year they skip. 

e Sales Tax Hard to Down—Othic: 


issues are likely to crop up as ‘0 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


HUMPTY DUMPTY...1942 


Humpty Dumpty... 1942 version... is lost 
time. Time needlessly lost from production of 
war materials. 

All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
can’t recall it. And there is no calculating what 
its loss may mean. 

But there is a way of preventing industrial 
accidents that stop production, endanger life and 
sabotage machinery. 

That way is Safety Engineering. 


Over the years The Maryland has accumulated a 
great fund of knowledge in safety engineering 
and accident prevention . . . an ability to foresee 
and forestall trouble for policyholders in a thou- 
sand varied forms. 

Today, throughout the entire United States, 
specially trained Maryland safety engineers... 
and boiler inspectors... are working to prevent 
accidents that give aid to the enemy. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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?? Have you considered 
how many different uses 


a factory can make of 


HEIN-WERNER 


HYDRAULIC JACKS 


@ 3 to 30 tons 
capacity 

@ Available for 

quick delivery 
to plants 

doing war work 


Should your factory lack certain ma- 
chines for war proacuction work, it is 
quite possible that jobs can be done 
with the aid of Hein-Werner Hydrau- 
lic Jacks... These super-powerful, casy- 
operating jacks are especially suitable 
on jobs involving lifting, pressing, 
bending, etc. 
Complete H-W line includes hydrau- 
lic jacks of 3, 5, 8, 12, 20 and 30 tons 
capacity... For details—consult your 
nearest industrial supply distributor— 
or write us. Quick delivery can be made 
on orders carrying priority rating. 
HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 


—s 


HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


Are Built Right and Priced Right 
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as Congress starts talking taxes again. 
Sales tax sentiment is still strong in 
both houses. Probably it isn’t enough 
to batter down Treasury opposition, but 
several leaders have said that if Mor- 
genthau wants more revenue he will 
have to take a sales tax. 

The ‘Treasury's pet proposals for 
eliminating “‘special privileges” may also 
take another bow. All three of these 
—mandatory joint returns, taxation of 
state and local bonds, abolition of de- 
pletion allowances—got badly roughed 
up in the last tax fight. 


Dousing the Drys 

Distillers’ group takes ad- 
vertising, plans program on air, 
to tell prohibition-minded rural 


areas the wets’ story. 


In newspapers down South, a folksy, 
three-column advertisement appears this 
week. Its key figure is a benign, pipe- 
smoking gentleman called “the old 
judge.” He is telling a couple of fel- 
low citizens that you can’t vote a com- 
munity dry, that you merely vote on 
whether liquor is to be sold legally or 
illegally, and on “whether the commu- 
nity is going to get needed taxes for 
schools, hospitals, and the like, or 
whether this money is going to gang- 
sters and bootleggers.” 

@ First of a Series—Chances are that the 


ad will cause a great heavage of 
bosoms among the good ladi 
Woman’s Christian Temperan 
For this is the first of a series 
by the Conference of Alcoholi 
age Industries, New York Cit 
of them, the lovable old judge 
sent arguments designed to s| 
the Demon Rum is not so « 
good ladies have painted him 

‘The series is evidence that 
are becoming alarmed at the i 
activity of the drys, that counte 
are being launched. Fountain 
prohibition power is the small t 
the country community. Henc« 
will appear in all weeklies and d 
towns of 50,000 or less in 
states where the dry drive is ra 
It is strictly a test campaign, anc 
will decide the drive’s expansio1 
e@ Drys Count Their Gains—A « 
assault by prohibition organizati 
cused of taking advantage of \ 
tractions (as they did in World \\ 
leaves no doubt as to the need of 
ter measures. In 1941, there we 
local option elections. In many 
the status remained unchanged, | 
drys made a net gain of 104 
munities, affecting 255,271 inhabitant 
There were 809 elections up to Oct 
this year, many more than in all of Jast 
year. Despite the fact that in an oyer 
whelming majority of elections there 
was no change, the drys made a net 
gain of 15 communities, with 402,526 
persons. 

Kentucky, where bourbon whisk: 


It is doubtful if white ribbons were 
pinned on any of the 800 members of 
the Manhattan local of A.F.L. Bar- 
tenders Union when they met on 
election day, but each one signed the 


pledge—to conduct “decent, clean and 
orderly places.” The pledge presenta- 
tion was made to Mayor LaGuardia 
who warned that “tavern keepers liad 
better watch out.” 
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THE INSURANCE BROKER 


ws a Buyer 


The competent insurance broker has no 
pet policies for sale, nor is he working for 
any particular insurance company. His en- 
tire job is to serve the public in the efficient 
negotiation and purchase of every type of 
business insurance; to advise his clients on 
all insurance matters; to collect their claims. 


Out of the scores of different policies avail- 
able, the broker selects those that most 
closely meet your needs—and then modifies 
them still further, if necessary. By this 
method you get an individual insurance 
program that fits your business. 


This is the basis of the many services the 
insurance broker offers. There are real ad- 
vantages to you in these services—in having 
your insurance program planned and bought 
by a buyer who knows the insurance busi- 
ness in all its branches—and who always 


represents you—and no one else. Moreover, 
the broker’s compensation is not an extra 
fee from you, but a brokerage paid by the 
insurance company. 


Johnson & Higgins serve as insurance buy- 
ers for substantial firms and corporations. 
Their organization has a thorough knowl- 
edge of insurance laws, customs, markets 
and contracts—based on over 95 years of 
experience. 


If you would like to know more about in- 
surance brokerage as applied to your par- 
ticular business —have a talk with a Johnson 
& Higgins representative. You will find that 
insurance is a live and interesting subject; 
you will discover practical benefits. 


* * * 


In insurance brokerage —it costs no more 
to have the best. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Established 1845 , 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO 


63 WALL STREET 


HAVANA 
LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER 
WINNIPEG 

« New YorE 
TORONTO 


MONTREAL 
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DEATH KNELL AT SEA 


The smallest light can be sighted 
far off by an enemy.submarine. Even 
a single spark from the exhaust may 
seai the doom of a ship... may 
endanger the whole convoy. 

That’s why Maxim Spark Arrestor 
Exhaust Silencers are doubly impor- 
tant today. They help avoid detection 
from exhaust sparks... as well as 
from engine exhaust noise. The 
Maxim Silencer Co., 86 Homestead 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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POWER SHOW 


Meets National Need 


POWER and more power is 
needed to meet industry’s produc- 
tion quota. Engineers must solve 
the problem of how to produce 
more power, how to use power 
more efficiently. 

AT the 1942 Power Show you 
will learn about latest methods 
and available products for the 
most efficient production, trans- 
mission and utilization of power. 
Here you can discuss your produc- 
tion and maintenance problems 
with exhibitors’ engineers, and 
learn new methods of maintain- 
ing and prolonging the life of 
existing equipment. 


BE sure to attend—with your 


Associates. 


See how.. hear how.. learn how.. at the 


ONAL 
? POWER SHOW 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF POWER & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


NOV. 30-DEC. 4, 1942 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, N.Y. 
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manufactured and consumed with equal 
enthusiasm, was one state chalking up 
dry gains. Four more counties recently 
hit the sawdust trail, bringing to 65 the 
total that has gone dry. 

@Some Recent Results—Returns on 
local option contests of the Nov. 3 elec- 
tion are yet to be tabulated and an- 
alyzed. Scattered returns give the dis- 
tillers some comfort. In New York, 
eight counties voted with no change 
resulting. Drys were beaten in attempts 
to vote prohibition into towns near Ft. 
Devens and Camp Edwards in Massa- 
chusetts. Tarrant County, Texas, which 
includes the city of Ft. Worth, re- 
mained dry. An attempt to force a local 
option election in Dallas failed for lack 
of sufficient names on the petition. 

Much more of the country is dry now 

than in the first wild enthusiasm over 
repeal. This was inevitable, since rural 
areas were logical prohibition territory. 
Big cities have shown no disposition of 
relinquishing their highballs, but hope 
has been kindled in the dry camp whose 
strategists see the possibility of bypass- 
ing the big towns (as they did before) 
and mopping them up later. 
@ Jitters in Washington—So far, these 
piecemeal successes in country commu- 
nities have outshone the dry efforts in 
Washington. But both congressmen and 
liquor officials still jump when you say 
“prohibition” behind them. And there 
is dry legislation pending in Congress 
which, like a time bomb, may go off at 
any moment. 

Dry forces are solidly back of Senate 
Bill No. 860 which was introduced by 
the late Morris Sheppard (‘father of 
prohibition”) and later adopted by Sen. 
Lee O’Daniel (elected on a platform of 
hill-billy music and -hot biscuits). A 
companion measure was introduced i 
the House by Rep. John M. Houston, 
of Kansas. 
© Opponents Ridicule Bills—If enacted, 
these bills would prevent the sale of 
alcoholic beverages not only in Army 
and Navy posts but within a reasonable 
distance of military establishments. The 
wets protest frantically that this is an- 
other attempt to sneak-punch prohibi- 
tion into law under the guise of protect- 
ing the boys in uniform. 

Parliamentary sleight-of-hand has kept 
these measures from coming to a show- 
down. That the dry vote still is feared 
was shown by consternation when Sen. 
Josh Lee of Oklahoma pulled a fast 
one. During consideration of the 18-19 
year draft bill last month, Sen. Lee 
tacked on it a rider containing almost 
the exact provisions of dreaded Senate 
Bill No. 860. The Senate summoned 
courage enough to refer the Lee amend- 
ment back to committee, thereby post- 
poning the reckoning. 

e Big Money a Dream—Newspapers hol- 
ler about a $10,000,000-a- year dry lobby. 
They warn legislators against letting the 
dry ‘camel gct his nose in the tent. 


Actually the drys haven’t any 

000 a year to spend, and, just 

tant, they haven’t Wayne B 

the late genius of the Ai 
League, who tanned congres 

when they didn’t obey his 01 

have they the glittering host 0 

angels who once gave out wit! 

tod: ry the drys must depen 
dimes and dollars. Moreover 
attacking a rich source of publ 

Last year alcoholic beverage 

duced $1,396,000,000 for fed 

and local treasuries. With ¢ 
increase in taxes, the annual reyey 
will be about $412,000,000 higher thy 
last year’s. 

The attempted prohibition 
is backed by the same old 
Anti-Saloon League, W.C.T | 
odist Board of ‘Temperance ar 
Morals, and affiliated church 
One newcomer in the ranks 
Edward Page Gaston of thx 
Guard of America. 

@ Brewers Pulled into Fight—On ty 
other side are such organizations as the 
Conference of Alcoholic Beverage |; 
dustries, Allied Liquor Industries, Dis 
tilled Spirits Institute, Repeal Assoc 
ates, Brewing Industry Foundation. The 
brewers have tried to shake loose from 
the hard liquor boys by suggesting that 
beer is a food, but Sen. Lee’s rider and 
other proposed legislation is aimed at 
beer as well as whisky. 

Right now the conference seems t 
be carrying the ball. It is — 
$100,000 on its test newspaper advert 
ing, and about the first of the year it 
will try out a radio campaign using 1() 
small stations in the South. It will dra 
matize gangster characters and even 
of the prohibition era in gang-bust 
style. The theory is that the count 
and small town never came up against 
such gold-plated hoodlums as A! C: 
pone, Dutch Schultz, Dion O’Bannior 
The same stories will be offered free t 
a tentative list of 1,000 small southem 
papers. 


WPB SEES WOOD CHANGE 


Hardwood shortages and necd 
conserving hardware metals point 
changes in raw materials and production 
methods throughout the furniture 
dustry. Most common furniture lumber 
is scarce; uncommon species are less 
critical, hence usable. 

According to WPB, nine woods 0 
longer are available for furniture: whit: 
ash, beech, yellow birch, rock elm, i 
and red gum, hard maple, red and whit 
oak, yellow poplar, and walnut. 

Less popular species which can I 
processed into furnishings include aspen. 
brown ash, basswood, buckeye, butter. 
nut, cherry, chestnut, cottonwood, s 
elm, soft maple, hackberry, hickor 
cust, magnolia, sycamore, tupelo, b 
gum, and willow. 


a 
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hit 


own in Louisville, Kentucky, 

heart of the whiskey country, is 
a distillery whose philosophy of 
business differs strikingly from all 
others. 


This is the famous Calvert “Insti- 
tute of Blends” . . . and here, the 
people of America run the show. 


The people ... consumer groups 
from every corner of the nation, 
from every income bracket . . . liter- 
ally dictate to Calvert what its 
product shall be 


The people... through the years... 
as many as 2,000 a month .. . have 
pre-tested actually hundreds of 
Calvert trial blends on the simple, 
sensible basis of personal taste. 
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Meet the folks who tell us how to make whiskey 


The result? The Calvert Whiskey 
you buy today at your favorite bar or 
package store is the faste-winner of 
all the blends created from Calvert’s 
vast stocks of fine whiskies and grain 
neutral spirits. It is the people’s 
choice — Southerners, Northerners, 
Easterners, Westerners, Mid-West- 
erners alike. 


Unusual? No one else in the indus- 
try does anything like it. Reliable? 
Well—we believe you'll agree there’s 
no higher standard on earth than 
that set by American taste. 


So you see — the miracle of Calvert 
taste is no accident. The glorious 
balance of Calvert blends, the all- 
‘round harmony of pleasant whiskey 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City. 
BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits...*Calvert “Special”: 86.8 Proof—7212% Grain Neutral Spirits. 


ag ; 
Mire reeg e em 
’ = 


qualities — lightness, delicate bou- 
quet, subtle flavor — are the irrevo 
cable specifications of the peopl: 
themselves. 

How well the people “know thei1 
own minds” is revealed by this posi 
tive fact: more Calvert* is bought 
year after year, than any other pr 
mium whiskey in the land, 


Calvert 


The Institute 
of Blends 
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Today, when the Time ele- 


ment is so vital that it is 
measured in minutes rather 
than in hours, the 3-mile-a- 
minute speed of AIREXPRESS 
is proving a “‘life-saver” in 
the Battles of Production 


and Delivery. 


You do not need a priority to ship by Air EXPRESS, 
but if you have war production shipments requiring 
priorities, they will be granted. Phone Railway Ex- 
press Agency, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, or any air line. 


wt AUR > EXPRESS 


fF RAILWAY EAPRESS 


RIDE-SHARING TESTED 


In an effort to define legal ts of 
parties to share-the-ride agree . 
city War Transportation. Ci 
composed of labor and man 
representatives brought a test 
Common Pleas Court at C 
Chief Justice Homer C. Powe! 
held that drivers in such cases 
liable for accidental injury to pa 
except in extreme cases where ‘ 
and willful negligence” is 
Parties to the suit appealed a 
hoping to get a ruling as soon 
sible from the Ohio Supreme C 

Action was started on petit: 
driver for a declaratory judgment 
two fellow-workers who paid him 206 
a day each. Both the Office of Civilian 
Defense and OPA have inter: 
“friends of the court,” to arg 
share-the-ride contracts parallel the 
lationship between host and 
under Ohio laws. 

The initial court ruling uph 
view, holding that if the relat 
were that of carrier and pa 
which prevails in normal “for 
service, the plaintiff and other 
mobile owners probably would tefu 
to carry riders, thus placing an imp 
sible burden on public transport 


LAUNDRY GOES EXCLUSIVE 


In cities crowded with war worl 


4 


| laundry operators are finding it incre 

| ingly difficult to maintain service 

| reduced personnel and equipment, may 
| soon find it necessary to institute a s\ 


tem of priorities under which they » 


| limit or hand-pick their customers 
| trend in that direction developed 


Portland, Ore., when the ‘“Defens 
Laundry” was founded exclusively for 
families of shipyard workers. 

The new privately-owned enterpr 


| was promoted mainly by the Laund: 
| Workers Union, which recruited ie 
| employees to man it. Quartered i 


abandoned building, “Defense Laund: 


| operates with rebuilt equipment to ser 
| a potential clientele of 15,000 famili 
\‘living in government housing project 


around Portland. 

Established laundries in the shipyar 
area have been pushed to the limit b 
cause of manpower shortages, booming 
business from nearby Army camps, an 
the extra load from war-working hous 
wives who normally do their own was! 


| PLENTY OF STANDARD RUGS 


The apparently growing _ practic 
among retailers of pushing sales of od 
sized rugs on the pretext of shortage 
in standard sizes has drawn the fire 
OPA. OPA advises consumers to °! 
sist pressure” of dealers who promote 
such merchandise. 

Production of wool floor coverings 
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"NOTHING BOUGHT, 


MADE, ASSEMBLED, SOLD \ 
PACKED,SHIPPED,OR — 
BILLED WITHOUT USE OF 


DITTO" 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT 


Gear Up War’ Prod uction . 


with DITTO Systems 


PRODUCTION—We can save you 24 to 36 
hours in getting orders into the shop—elimi- 
nate 90% of all typing. Let us show you how. 


PAYROLL—In one minute from one writing 
you can get every form you need for recording 
payroll. We will gladly explain how. 


PURCHASING—From one typing of a single 
sheet we can give you bid requests, purchase 
order copies and delivery receipts. Allow us 
to show you this system. 


ORDER-BILLING—AIll order and shipping 
copies, all invoice copies and sales analysis 
slips are obtainable from a single typing of a 
single sheet. We will send you explanatory 
samples, 


Brochures telling the complete story and 
including sample forms are available. Write 
for them today. 


* * * * 


“DITTO MACHINES are available only to war 
industries—no restrictions on supplies. 
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Genuine DITTO 
Supplies 
Cost No More 


Ditto Gelatin Rolls 
Ditto Liquid 
Ditto Carbon Paper 
Ditto Duplicating 
Paper 
Ditto Ribbons 
Ditto Pencils 
Ditto Inks 


DIT PO becssesatsc 


2246 W. HARRISON STREET ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS of BUSINESS MACHINES and SUPPLIES 
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KEEP EM 
SLUGGING 


_ AN IDEA 


bwartoves THAT'S WINNING 
BATTLES on the WAR 
PRODUCTION FRONT 


MILLING 
MACHINE 


Use Gla, Equipment to 
“MATCH THE MACHINE 


TO THE JOB” 


80-ton tanks to pick off infantrymen? Battleships to 
tackle submarines? Not in Uncle Sam’s strategy. It’s too 
important to use the slugging power of big weapons 
for the jobs that only they can handle. 

Most manufacturers fight the production battle just as 
sensibly. Massive machines and huge jigs slash months 
from delivery schedules. But just as important are fast 
precision tools to take over the production of small parts 
so that capacities of larger machines will not be wasted. 


The Atlas Milling Machine is one of those compact, 
modern tools. It is ruggedly built, efficient, easy to set up, 
and handles the complete range of miliing — from slab- 
bing and facing cuts to end milling, keyways, finishing 
and layout work. It operates from 1/3 HP 1740 RPM 
motor. Precision ground table is 4144” x 18”. 


Are there small-part production 
jobs in your plant where you can 
save time and expense by “matching 
the machine to the job”? 


\ 
ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 


1185 N. Pitcher Street Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. Checker Cab Mfg. Co. 
Catalin Corporation i 


Chrysler Corporati Cran 
Celanese Corp. of America “ a * 


< oe eae illing 
entra rge Company achine Com 
Cessna Aircraft Compan C. G. Conn, Limited” 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Chase Brass and Copper Co. Corning Glass Works 


SHAPERS 


Multiple Spindle 
DRILLING 
MACHINES 


AMONG Atlas, CUSTOMERS ARE: 


Cramp Shipbuilding Co. 
Company 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Curtiss Aeroplane Division 
2 r Curtiss Propellor Division 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation Division 


currently runs about 50% of 
while rug demand is 8% sub-pa: 
also reports that retailers have 
tories sufficient to last eight ; 
probably longer in view of fey 

Reason for a sudden deale 
toward off-sizes is the 17% p 
such rugs command. While OPA 
this differential is customary an 
no reason for change, it insist 
will be plenty of 9x12 stocks t 
all visible needs. 


Oil at Crossroads 


Either production must be 
stepped up or civilian supplies 
cut if postwar shortage of crude 
is to be avoided. 


At the present crude oil output rat: 
of about 4,000,000 bbl. a day, there wi 
not be enough essential petroleum prod 
ucts to supply estimated Army Navy, 
lend-lease, war production, and nec 
sary civilian needs in 1943, even under 
present rationing programs. 

@ Problem No. 1—This is the vital fact 
which confronted the American Petro. 
leum Institute at its annual mecting j: 
Chicago this week. And it stands, 
course, as Problem No. 1 for the Offic 
of Petroleum Coordinator. 

The two obvious answers to such 
supply-demand inequality are either t 
decrease demand or to increase supp) 
The only possible reduction in deman 
under a war economy is a further 1 
striction on civilians. But, under cur 
rent supply conditions, any such redu 
tion would have to be in fuel oil, most) 
for heating purposes. And a cut mucl 
deeper than that which has already been 
made is considered unwise, because it 
would affect the health of the civilian 
population. 

@ Two Courses—Supply can be increased 
either by stepping up output from exist 
ing fields—not, of course, overnight-or 
by discovery of new fields. Proved rc 
serves of existing fields today are in 


,excess of 19,000,000,000 bbl., and pro- 


duction from these reserves probab! 
could be stepped up to a level sufficient 
to supply all possible needs for even a 
protracted war. 

But, asks the oil industry, what then? 
Suppose we do step up our present out: 
put by 10%. Where are we going t 
get any crude at all for post®ar needs’ 
There is one of the principal points 0! 
concern. 

@ Production Curbed—Up to about 
1930 new, big oil fields were being 
brought in with comforting regularity 
and output of an “inexhaustible” na 
tural resource was uncontrolled. Coolet 
heads began to realize that there wai 
some limit to the amount of oil under 


ground, and in 1931, several states 
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assed laws restricting output. The oil | 
‘ode of NRA contained conservation | 
causes, and when this was declared 
unconstitutional, the Connally Act was 

assed in 1935, prohibiting shipment of 
“hot oil” (output in excess of quota) 
in interstate Commerce. 

Today the Office of Petroleum Coor- | 
ginator recommends production figures 
to the petroleum-supervisory bodies in 
the oil-producing states, which break 
down the total to a recommended rate | 
for each field and well in the state. 

e Supplies Still Dwindle—Even with 
this careful conservation, supplies are 
being depleted. In Illinois, for instance, 
the recommended rate for November, 
1942, is 280,900 bbl. a day, compared 
with actual output of over 400,000 bbl. 
last November. In several other states, 
the dissipation of reserves has progressed 
almost as far. The 75 largest fields in 
the U. S. produced only 75% as much 
oil in the first half of 1942 as in the 
same period of 1941. The majority of 
the country’s oil wells have passed the | 
period of flush production. Only 12% 
now produce by means of natural under. | 
ground pressure, without use of pump- | 
ing equipment. 

Up to about 1931, the increase in | 
proved oil reserves more than kept pace 
with increases in annual production. 
Reserves at the end of 1931 were 21 
times that year’s production. Last year 
the backlog was only 13 times the pro- 
duction. 

@Size Is Factor—Chief factor in this 

reversal of trend is not the number of 

new fields discovered, but their size. 

Ever since 1900, geologists have combed 

the oil-producing areas of the country 

in search of formations that might 

indicate oil deposits. All the more 

promising spots have been tested, and 

only the most hazardous, principally | 
those of greatest depth, remain. As a | 
result, the proved reserves of new fields 
discovered last year averaged only about 
1,000,000 bbl. each, while in 1935, 
although the number of new fields 
opened and the number of exploratory 
wells drilled was considerably less than 
1941, the reserves per new field aver- 
aged 18,000,000 bbl. 

Thus it appears that wildcatting—the 
technical term for exploratory drilling 
in search of new fields—has arrived at 
the period of diminishing returns. There 
has been only a small increase in the 
cost per well drilled, but the cost per 
barrel of new reserves discovered has 
skyrocketed. Oil men are reducing 
wildcat operations because the pro- 
spective return is less than the cost of 
exploration. 
® Price Bait?—Some new incentive is 
needed for increased drilling. The oil 
industry’s proposed solution is an in- 
crease in crude oil prices, or, possibly, 
an increase in the price of crude pro- 
duced from new fields. 


Thus far, the Office of Price Adminis- 
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for additional 
WAR Work... 


Months before Pearl Harbor, we were busy turn- 
ing out armament machines which are now serving 
the guns of victory. The urgent need for this vital 
equipment was met in record time by the same 
machine tools and skilled craftsmen used for our 
normal production. 

While this important work was underway, we 
were given the assignment of creating a machine 
that would load cartridges into clips. Starting from 
scratch —with just some clips and cartridges for 
experimenting — we designed and built a loading 
machine in only three months’ time. Quantity pro- 
duction followed. 

In addition to building armament machines, we 
are producing other equipment needed in the war 
effort. And we can take on still more war work, 


Our Machine Shop and Assembly Facilities 
are at your service 


We are interested not only in work which requires 
new designing, but also in work which has already 
been designed and which would involve the 
COMBINED OPERATIONS of our machine shop 
and assembly facilities—either as prime or sub- 


contractors. 
Get in touch with us at once, describing in de- 
tail the type production you require. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 


it is very evident that the leaders of our 
armed forces find there is an advantage in 
having units made up of men from widely 
separated parts of the country. These mem- 
bers of heroic Torpedo Squadron 8, whose 
story was told in LIFE, exemplify the kind 
of teamwork that knows no state boundaries. 
The men shown in the above picture include 


30 


Ee 


Lt. Commander Waldron, Fort Pierre, South 
Dakota; Lt. Owens, Los Angeles, California; 
Lt. Moore, Petersburg, Virginia; Ensign 
Teats, Sheridan, Oregon; Ensign Evans, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Ensign Abercrombie, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Ensign Ellison, upper 
New York State: and Ensign Gay of Hous- 
ton, Tezas. 


Are Maine potatoes better than Idaho's? 
Are Southern girls prettier than Northern girls? 
Is pie better for breakfast than grapefruit? 


Should Americans put aside all such dispute, 
for the duration? Definitely . .. NO! 


For the competitive spirit that inspires 
such arguments is the very spirit of Amer. 
ica . . . the love of keen competition and 
the desire to out-do each other that is in 
herent in the American character. 


Men who join the armed forces quickly 
find themselves shoulder to shoulder with 
men of different accents and opinions. And 
sectional pride and sectional disputes be- 
come a lively part of camp recreation with 
Yank and Texan, Hoosier and Cracker each 
loudly asserting the supremacy of his own 
part of the country and the pathetic short- 
comings of every other section. 


But through such experience, through a 
certain amount of wholesome disagreement, 
each really gets to know the others, and the 
result is teamwork in which men of many 
different types merge their varying qualities 
into doing the one big job. 


, One of LIFE’s functions is introducing 
the Vermonter and the Californian to each 
other . . . showing Texans how folks live up 
in Michigan, and helping the city man to 
understand the farmer, and the laboring man 
to understand the white-collar desk sitter. 


Of course, LIFE cannot do as the army 
does and let the Los Angeles shopkeeper 
meet the Vermont farmer in person, but 
LIFE can, and does, through its graph 


picture-story technique, show the Cal- 
fornian that the Vermonter is not a hide- 


bound, unprogressive provincial, but a very 
human citizen, supplying other states with 
soldiers and food and clothing . . . evel 
though he may like pie and doughnuts with 
his morning ham and eggs. 
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At the same time, LIFE shows the Ver- 
monter that the Californian is not a bluster- 
ing, boastful fellow surrounded only by 
amazingly beautiful scenery and fabulously 
beautiful movie stars, but is a hard-working 
American with the same admirable traits 
the Vermonter somehow thought were pe- 
culiar to “Down East Yankees.” 


To the farmer, East, North, South, and 
West, LIFE brings an understanding and 
respect for the white-collar worker in Wash- 
ington, D. C., shows him how the city 
fellow works long hours in crowded offices 
and sleeps wherever he can find six feet of 
unoccupied space. 


And when LIFE takes the city man back 
to the soil, shows him the North Dakota 
farmer and his family, daughters included, 
harrowing far into the night by the light of 
burning headlights, the city dweller must 
gain a deeper respect for agriculture and a 
better understanding of its wartime prob- 
lems and importance. 


Thus LIFE serves as a force for creating 
better understanding between widely sepa- 
rated, variously occupied people. As Amer- 
icans are sacrificing their lives, millions are 
coming to understand that Americans can 
keep their individual idiosyncrasies, their 
sectional prides, their varying opinions about 
potatoes and politics, and still present a 
united Psychological Front in the common 
war for freedom. 


More than 4 million copies sold 
each week! Read by more than 23 
million people! Bought by more 
people, read by more people than 
any other weekly magazine in the 
history of the publishing business! 
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The millions of LIFE readers who live in 
big cities find sympathetic realization of the 
importance of “hick towns” to our war- 
effort as LIFE takes them to places like 
Neosho, Missouri (pop. 5000). The ardent, 
all-out-for-war attitude of Neosho citizens 
is explained by 70-year old Glenn Wolfender, 
local newspaper editor, who says: “It’s a 
moral conviction, and when you got that 
you ain’t got anything stronger in this 
world. Maybe it’s something you city people 
could use. No offense, you understand.” 


as 
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To help people understand and respect 
all sections of their fighting nation, LIF! 
presents the many different groups of Amer 

icans —takes readers, for example, to D'Lo, 
Mississippi, a town whose streets are emp 
tied of all but very old and very young 
men, since 61 of D’ Lo’s 400 population have 
enlisted. If the rest of the country had done 
as well, we should have 20,000,000 men 
in uniform right now. In such stories as 
“The Fighting South,” LIFE, with no flag 
waving, portrays each section as it is toda) 
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THE CRUDE OIL SUPPLY PICTURE 


New discoveries taper off while output makes record after record 


“ALL LOST TIME 


New Discoveries 


ELIMINATED” 


read what 


American Freight Lines 
has to say about 


TACHOGRAPH 


--the recording speedometer 


T. R. Klepfer, Owner, American Freight 
Lines, Peoria, Ill., recently wrote the 
Wagner Electric Corporation as follows: 


“In August, 1941 when your repre- 
sentative Mr. R. J. McClary called 
on us and explained the Tacho- 
graph, we will admit that we were 
rather skeptical about the benefits 
to be derived from its use. How- 
ever, at his suggestion we agreed 
to give one a trial for thirty days. 


“Before the end of the trial per- 
iod, we were ‘“‘sold”’ on it and we 
were ready to equip each over-the- 
road tractor with one. 


“Since installing Tachographs we 
have eliminated all lost time due to 
unnecessary stops on the road, and 
firmly believe that every driver 
employed by us has become more 
careful and conscientious about his 
driving. Naturally, with the reduc- 
tion in our operating costs, our rev- 
enue per ton mile has increased, and 
we believe that much of the credit 
should go to our Tachographs.” 


INSTALL TACHOGRAPHS 
and CONSERVE the LIFE 
of YOUR TRUCKS... 


it helps keep speeds 
under 35 miles per hour 


A Tachograph is a recording 
speedometer. Mounted on the dash 
of a truck, it provides daily operat- 
ing facts to guide you in the con- 
servation of your vehicles. 


A chart, placed inside the Tacho- 
graph at the beginning of the day, 
automatically records every move- 
ment of the truck. It shows the time 
the engine was started, distance and 
speed traveled, as well as all stops 
and length of stops. 


At the end of the day the chart is 
removed from the Tachograph, and 
you have a record of how carefully 
and efficiently the truck was driven. 


GET DETAILS ... WRITE for 
BOOKLET ...1T TELLS ALL 


For complete informa- 
tion, ask for a copy of 
descriptive booklet 
“Savings & Safety.” 
It tells all about the 
Tachograph manufac- 
tured by Sangamo 
Electric Company, and 
distributed exclu- 
sively by the Wagner 
Electric Corporation. 


AUTOMOTIVE PARTS DIVISION 


$42-7 
° ° 


6423 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis, Me., U.S. A. 
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Although production of crude oil has 
risen in eight of the last nine years, 
it had not, up to the end of 1941, 
equaled the figure for new discoveries 
and developments. As a result, the 
nation’s proved underground reserves 
as of Jan. 1, 1942, amounted to an all- 
time high of 19,589,296,000 bbl. But 
this is not the whole story. The future 


for discoveries includes not only new 
fields opened up, but also revisions in 
reserve estimates for existing fields. 
Reserves of new fields alone may well 
have fallen below output in the last 
two years. And results of drilling 
activity to date in 1942 indicate that 
new discoveries this year will drop to 
the lowest level since 1934. 


tration has opposed both of these moves. 
However, Rep. William P. Cole, who 
for the last eight years has been the 
head of a House subcommittee on petro- 
leum problems, sent an open letter last 
month to President Roosevelt in which 
he discussed the entire oil situation and 
concluded that an immediate price in- 
crease is an essential war measure. 
@ Oil Pinch—The prospective petroleum 
products shortage is qualitative rather 
than strictly quantitative. Tightest 
pinches are expected in fuel and Diesel 
oils, and the lighter products such as 
isobutane, butylene, butadiene, and 
other gases and low-boiling-point liquids 
used in the manufacture of explosives 
and synthetic rubber and as blending 
agents for 100-octane gasoline. There 
will undoubtedly be an excess of gaso- 
line, in producing areas at least, due to 
nation-wide rationing. 
The oil industry See been doing its 
best to correct this disparity through 
changing the relative products yield 
from crude oil. When crude is distilled, 
the products of the distillation, in order 
of increasing density and boiling point, 
are the gases and light liquids, then 
gasoline, kerosene, lubricating oils, and 
various grades of distillate fuel oil. 
What is left is residual fuel oil, heavy 
lubes, and the heaviest products such 
as asphalt and petroleum coke. 


@ Money Crop—In normal times gaso 
line is the “money crop,” and, with 
the aid of such further operations as 
cracking, runs to between 40% and 
60% of the total yield. Fuel oils are 
sold at a much lower price. 

Through changes in distilling pro 

cedure and reduction in cracking opeza- 
tions (much is still necessary to produce 
certain vital war products), the industry 
has succeeded in increasing fuel oil yield 
at the expense of gasoline. This has 
been done in spite of the fact that low 
prices have made it uneconomical. 
e Substitution Tried—Certain methods 
,of substituting gasoline for fuel oil als 
are being tried. For example, in place 
of fuel oil used for the enrichment o 
manufactured gas (not gasoline), gas0- 
line is being tried as a substitute. Much 
heavy agricultural machinery has beea 
converted to Diesel power, but the pos 
sibility of reconversion to use of gas 
line now is being explored. Yet tot 
fuel oil saving from such methods ' 
bound to be inconsequential. 

One other major problem in the pe 
troleum product shortage is the geo 
graphical factor. Biggest wartime 
demand is in the eastern and_ nott! 
central states for industrial use and 00 
the Atlantic Coast for export, for mil 
tary and naval needs and lend-lease. 


e Tanker Shipments Fading—Shipments 
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A FATAL ACCIDENT 
THAT DIDN'T HAPPEN 


This X-ray of the casting for 
a vital airplane part plainly 
shows defects, Time wil! not 
be wasted machining it, and 
building it into. a plane. And o 
crew of American flyers will 
not face the possibility of a 
structural failure in the air, due 
to the defects .. . so in spite of 
its unprepossessing looks, it's 
really a significant picture. 


Industrial X-ray Film helps arm 
America better, faster 


| = are penetrating little rays, 
1/10,000 the length of light rays. The 
eye can’t see them, but they register 
on sensitive photographic film. You 
know how they go through flesh and 
boue—flesh easier than bone. You’ve 
seen the pictures. 

They go through aluminum more 
easily than through steel —but they 
go through both. Kodak research and 
skill made it possible to produce a film 
80 sensitive that, with the modern X-ray 


machines, it gets an X-ray picture of 


the inside structure of dense metals 
like steel armor plate, inches thick. 
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In one aircraft factory alone, every 
day, several thousand 14x17-inch 
sheets of Kodak Industrial X-ray Film 
are used to examine aluminum Cast- 
ings. And this X-ray method of in- 
spection is becoming typical of 
American aircraft production. 

This safeguard makes it possible to 
use 25% less metal with safety— it is 
no lénger necessary to compensate for 
possible defects by adding extra 
weight. It saves material, it saves 
work, it saves lives. 


Invisible defects in the welded seams 
of high-pressure boilers—for the U.S. 
Navy—are searched out through X-ray 
pictures. Welders even “go to school” 
through the medium of radiographs— 
they “pass their examinations” when 
X-ray film shows they can produce a 
flawless weld. 


The widespread adoption of Kodak 
Industrial X-ray Film was hastened 
by the urgencies of war. Now that this 
method of testing has proved its value 
so conclusively, you can be sure that 
it will continue to serve you aiter the 
war, by guarding against hidden 
defects in products you will buy .. . 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


SERVING HUMAN PROGRESS THROUGH PHOTOGRAPHY 
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No More Damage from Condensation | 


or Sweating Pipes, Tanks, Walls, 
Ceilings and Air Ducts 


A SURE CURE 


This sensational plastic cork coating prevents 
condensation drip from metal, concrete, 
brick, wood, plaster or composition surfaces. 

Permanently protects metal against rust 
and corrosion, thus prolonging life of pipes, 
tanks, etc. Forms a moisture-proof, insu- 
lation type coating impervious to acid 
and alkali. 

Stucco-like finish requires no maintenance 
and can be painted any color. 

A gallon covers about 30 feet of 1" O. D. 
pipe. Comes in 1, 5 
and 55 gallon drums. 
Immediate Shipment. 

Order from your 

Supply House. 

Write for New 

NoDrip Handbook 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 


Technical Coatings Since 1895 
538 Burch St. © Kankakee, Ill. 


JUST POUR 
AND USE 


No heating, mixing, or preparat 
no lost time. Franklin Glue 
over one day may be used the 
without loss of quality. Elimi 
chilled joints. 


The first high-grade genuine 
glue available in ready-to-use 
Franklin Glue is speeding p 
tion for victory in key ind 


ing problems and write for | 
sample. 


THE FRANKLIN GLUE 
Columbus, Ohio 


SS 
FRANKLIN 
Liguid Hide GLUE 


from producing areas to District I (the 
Fast Coast) by ocean-going tankers, 
which accounted for 1,400,000 bbl. a 
day of a total consumption of 1,500,000 


| in 1941, has slowed to a trickle, and is 
| expected to disappear altogether by the 


first of the year. Currently available 
methods of transportation are railroads, 
pipelines, and barge shipments on our 
inland waterways. 

Barge shipments into District I have 


about doubled since the first of the year. 


This has been accomplished through 
(1) construction of a small amount of 
additional equipment, (2) increased 
efhciency in the use of existing equip- 
ment such as unit tows, (3) elimination 
of crosshauls and backhauls such as 
movement of Texas Gulf Coast crude to 
New Orleans refineries and an approxi- 
mately equal movement of Louisiana 
crude to Port Arthur, and (4) the im- 
provement of terminal facilities and re- 
duction of turnaround time. 
@ Reversing the Flow—Tanker shipment 
into District I through the Great Lakes 
also has about doubled since the first 
of the year, and the movement of petro- 
leum products in the New York State 
Barge Canal, which last year carried 
77,000 bbl. a day, net, westward, now 
has been reversed to move Lake deliver- 
ies from Buffalo to New York. 
Railroad tank car shipments have in- 


| creased from less than 100,000 bbl. a 


day at the beginning of this year to a 
current average of $00,000 bbl. a day 
(see chart). Of the nation’s approxi- 
mately 110,000 tank cars in petroleum 
service, over 70,000 are now running to 
the East Coast. Other factors that 
have contributed to this increase are the 
pooling of distribution and terminal 
facilities in District I, and the ban on 
use of tank cars for shipments of less 
than 200 miles. 


@ Pipeline Prospect—In June, 1941, 


total pipeline shipments into D 
I were about 60,000 bbl. a da 
crude oil, and about 120,000 bbl. 

of refined products was flowing 
ward through pipelines. ‘Today 

140,000 bbl. are moving eastwar 
mid-January that figure will be rai 
about 200,000 bbl. ‘and when “big 
—the new 24-inch Texas-Illinois 
is completed to the New York 
Philadelphia refining areas next 
mer (BW—Oct.31'42,p7), total 
bound pipeline movement will be 
half a million barrels a day. 

One thing which stands out i 
whole complex situation is that 
eration between government and j 
try in the war emergency has, t 
appreciable extent, replaced the b 
ing that characterized relation 
between the industry and Oil ( 
Ickes ever since the advent of the New 


Deal. 


Tank Cars Aided 


Three organizations move 
to reduce breakdowns and keep 
‘em rolling. Inspection time cut 


in half. 


Steps to cut down the rapidly mount- 
ing “casualties” among tank cars as a 
result of the grinding pace they’re being 
run to carry petroleum and products to 
the oil-thirsty East (BW —Jul.11’42,p8 
are well under way following a mecting 
between government officials, railroad 
representatives, and tank car owners and 
shippers. 

@ Survey to be Made—As customary in 
undertakings of this kind, a serics of 
questionnaires will be circulated to de- 
termine what shop facilities exist for re 


OIL MOVES EAST 


But the big question today is: Have rail shipments reached their peak? 


8 


o 
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Railroad Shipments 
of Petroleum Products 
to the East Coast 


8 


8 


Thousands of Barrels per Day 
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Dote: Oil and Ges Journal 
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1942 
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air of the casualties, where they are, 
and what type of work each can do. 
they'll also find out what inspection 
ractices are followed at points of origin 
snd destination between which train- 
loads of oil move. 

" 4 special committee will advise where 
new shops, or other facilities should be 
located, and which, if any, can be climi- 
nated. Since many of the overland oil 
feets pick up and discharge cargoes at 
soints which had only a trickle of tank 
cat trafic before the war, there are few 
repair facilities at some terminals. 

e Aid to Owners—Strict inspections will 
be handled by the Office of Defense 
|ransportation, Association of Amer- 
ian Railroads, and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Cars showing signs 
of wear will be shunted from trains, at 
origin, destination, or along the line 
ind sent to the shop. The usual yearly 
mspection will be made biannually. 

Car owning companies and railroads 
will be aided by ODT and other govern- 
ment agencies in obtaining materials 
for meroenns repair facilities, or for 
building new shops where necessary. 
Requests for priorities on essential ma- 
terials will be bolstered by data obtained 
by the committee, and government agen- 
cies will certify them as necessary to 
keep oil pouring eastward. Another 
phase of the program will be an A.A.R. 
ystem whereby reports will be fur- 
nished on all cars cut out of trains along 
the route—why they were cut out and 
how long they delayed the shipment. 
¢ Casualties High—While no figures are 
available, estimates place the number 
of tank cars in for repairs at any given 
time during the past few weeks as high 
as 15% of the nation’s total of around 
106,000. Of the total, more than 70,- 
(00 were engaged in East Coast service 
at the time of Office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator’s latest report. 


Conversions Lag 


Domestic users of fuel oil 
slow in shifting to coal. Industrial | 
saving estimated by OPC at | 
26,600,000 bbl. 


Of the 1,400,000 homes on the east- | 


em seaboard heated by oil-burning 
‘qupment, upwards of 94% will con- 
tinue this winter to rely on oil to keep 
them warm, despite rationing, the criti- 


cal shortage of petroleum products (page | 


-5), and strenuous efforts to get their 
Owners to convert. 

*Few Conversions—Estimates of the 
number of oil burners converted to coal 
nce the fuel crisis arose range from a 
scant 1.06% (Fuel Oil Journal) to a 
generous 6% (Office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator). But even if the correct fig- 
we were 10%, or 20%, it would be 
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SYNTHETIC RESIN LE 


ADERS SINCE 1926 


inished 


AIRPLANE 


SECTION 


IN 20 MINUTES 


Plywood, bonded with paper-thin TEGO Resin Film 
(above), is saving man-hours in airplane produc- 
tion. Recently developed “pants-presser” (right) 
forms flat TEGO-bonded plywood into wing lead- 
ing edges. They’re shaped and dry in 20 minutes, 


... with TEGO RESIN FILM 


PEED of assembly is only one of the 

remarkable characteristics of ply- 
wood made with Teco Resin Film. It’s 
water-proof, weather-proof and, weight- 
for-weight, has greater strength than steel. 
Teco-bonded plywood is the accepted 
standard for aeronautical plywood com- 
plying with the rigid requirements of 
U. S. Army and Navy Specifications. 


Introduced in 1935, Teco Resin Film 
has played an important role in the 
development of resin-bonded ply wood 
airplanes, gliders, PT boats and_pre- 
fabricated houses. With TEGo Resin Film 
and a wide range of other adhesives, The 
Resinous Products & Chemical Company 
is equipped to answer any question on 
resin adhesives for use in war products. 


Other Synthetic Resin Applications Developed By 
The Resinous Products & Chemical Company 


WOOD AND METAL COATINGS, resin 
emulsion paint bases, synthetic rubber 
plasticizers, gas-resistant coatings, ion 
exchange resins for purifying water—all 
these are synthetic resin applications 
developed in our Laboratories which are 
today constantly expanding through the 
use of resins we manufacture. An illustra- 
tion of this is: 

AMBEROL— Phenol formaldehyde resins, 
introduced in 1926, were the foundation for 
modern, quick-drying, oleo-resinous finishes. 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SOU ARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


By imparting to finishes excellent drying 
properties in combination with toughness, 
hardness, water-proofness, and freedom 
from after-yellowing, the AMBEROLS im- 
proved directly the performance of hun- 
dreds of peacetime products. 

Today, the versatile AMBEROLS and our 
other coating resins are vitally important 
in the production of military paints, camou- 
flage lacquers, white baking enamels for 
hospital equipment and many other essen- 
tial wartime uses. 
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THREE MEN ON A HEARSE 


Failing to find a used sedan with good 
tires that they could buy cooperatively 
to transport them from their homes in 
Pittsburgh to their work at Curtiss- 
Wright plant at Beaver, Pa., 50 miles 


away, three war workers found a not- 
too-old hearse in a used-car lot and 
bought it. Some of the equipment 
was removed from the interior “that 
lights up like a Christmas tree,” and 
seats were installed to convert the 
hearse into a nine-passenger bus. 


nowhere near an encouraging number. 

Industrial users of fuel oil, on the 
other hand, have stampeded the con- 
version equipment market to a point 
where the OPC estimates an annual 
saving of 26,600,000 bbl. of residual 
fuel oil. This estimate is climbing week 
by week, and the government is sure it 
will reach the goal of 40,000,000 bbl. 
e Purchase Simplified—Additional im- 
petus was given industrial conversions 
recently by a WPB order loosening the 
shackles on stoker purchases. Instead 
of seeking a priority rating of A-10 or 
better, an industrial plant files a PD-668 
application for authorization of pur- 
chase with the WPB director general 
for operations. Manufacture of domes- 
tic stokers has been stopped. 

Why domestic users in the aggregate 

have refused to act in the face of oil 
rationing and 65-deg. heat ceilings is 
a puzzle. Between 700,000 and 1,000,- 
000 of them own boilers designed for 
coal, which were converted to oil. And 
it is estimated that close to 300,000 of 
these still have their coal-burning grate 
assemblies in the basement but refuse 
to shell out the $15 or $20 labor cost 
for reinstalling them. 
e Government Pressure—In the indus- 
try, it’s a foregone conclusion that if 
any government pressure is exerted on 
homeowners who cling to oil heat, it 
will be aimed first at this group. The 
American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers has maintained from 
the start that the conversion program 
would flop unless it was anchored to 
the principle that all converted coal 
burners must be reconyerted. 

OPA slapped a retail price ceiling of 
18¢ a Ib. on conversion parts and put 
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a lid on installation charges. Thus, 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary’s largest No. 7 boiler (for a house 
of 7 to 9 rooms) can be converted for 
$67 to $75, possibly less, depending on 
labor rates, plumber’s markup, other 
variable factors. 

@ Some Not Convertible—Not all oil- 
fired boilers are so easily convertible, 
however. Some of American Radiator’s 
Red Flash models, for example, require 
a new front section in addition to the 
grate assembly before they will burn 
coal, and this costs more. Still others 
are not generally considered convertible 
at all. Enterprising manufacturers have 
turned out several types of conversion 
units for these boilers, but none yet 
has won the approval of Anthracite In- 
dustries, Inc. 

A.I.I. has found that the “cure-all” 

units fall short either because they oc- 
cupy so much space in the boiler that 
full utilization of boiler capacity is im- 
possible, or because lack of shaking 
grates makes it impossible to keep them 
clean. 
@ Orders Falling Off—Though domestic 
consumers have failed to convert, they 
have shown by their inquiries that they 
are not heedless of the chills in store 
for them. U. S. Radiator’s New York 
City office has been swamped with calls, 
but only 10% to 15% of them mate- 
rialize in orders. National Radiator has 
had no trouble filling conversion orders 
but, like the others, finds that both in- 
quiries and orders are falling off. , 

Households that have converted ap- 
pear to have gobbled up most of the 
automatic stokers available when manu- 
facture of such equipment was frozen. 
Almost without sales effort, Iron Fire- 


man has sold 75% as much equi) 
this year as last, the biggest , 
stoker history, and could sell ty 
much if manufacture were pen 
Similarly, Electric Furnace-Man h 
in ten months as many units as it 
twelve last year. The sales depar 
could have moved 200 a day 3; 
tember and October, had they 
available. 
@ Unfair to Some—The American Soci. 
ety of Heating and Ventilating ngi- 
neers, which has done some ext 
research to ease the pain of the 
heating problem (BW—Aug.8'42,20), 
draws a sharp line between fuel-oi| ; 
tioning and the 65-deg. heat « 
It is contended that the ration is 
to those who weather-stripped and i; 
sulated their houses before oil sup}; 
became a problem. 
Such a family takes the ration on the 
chin, can do nothing further to fend of 
wintry blasts, but takes a proportion- 
ately greater cut in oil supply than the 
home owner who burned much more 
oil in consequence of a lack of insula- 
tion and who now may install weather 
stripping, insulation, storm doors, and 
storm windows, with probable assurance 
of comfortable temperatures. 


Fur Sales Hit 


Furriers trapped between 


price ceilings and rising costs as 
income tax skims the cream 
from their source of revenue. 


New York may be the city the war 

boom forgot (BW—Jul.18’42,p35), but 
at least one of the city’s industries has 
been swept into the high places. New 
York’s fur market is now the biggest in 
the world. London and Leipzig, the big 
competitors, are out of the picture for 
the duration for obvious reasons. 
@ Raising Postwar Sights—But fur men 
in New York’s West Thirties say they 
expect to hold their edge even after the 
war. They contend there never was 
much more than tradition behind the 
preeminence of London and Leipzig. 
In fact, they will tell you that the 
system was downright uneconomic. T'urs 
were shipped from Australia, and even 
from Canada, to England, and then 
back to the United States. New York 
furriers speak darkly of British bankers 
who controlled not only the fur mar- 
kets but also the steamship lines. 

But the merchants of the world’s new 
fur capital aren’t celebrating their as- 
cendancy; it’s something of a hollow 
honor this year—and they have the jit- 
ters about the outlook. The fur market 
isn’t in any sense what it used to be, 
in volume, price, or return to the fur 
broker. 

e Imports Halved—In a good prewaf 
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BULLDOG “PLUG-IN SYSTEMS —THE ARTERIES THAT SUPPLY POWER 


It’s double-time all the time for power, 


in this war. 


Power can’t take any time off! 


‘That's the production pace to which 


BullDog Plug-In Electrical Systems are 
geared. 


They save days — sometimes weeks — 


on installation. 


They are so well designed and engi- 
neered that they need little maintenance. 


They protect against sabotage. 


They permit you to move machines 


without interrupting plant production. 


Yet BullDog design saves all that should 


be saved of war-scarce materials. 


These are a few of the benefits of the 
“know how” that pioneered bus duct 


distribution of light and power. 


And some of the reasons why hundreds 
of the largest producers of war materials 


are BullDog-equipped. 


Buy War Bonds—and Turn in Your Scrap 


BULLDOG 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Detroit, Michigan < . = 


i # 
iT] Electric Products o' 
pew itd., Toronto, Ontario 


Field Engineering Offices 
in All Principal Cities 
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Uncle Sam’s Merchant Marine is 
calling retired seamen back into service 


The battle of transport calls for ships. 
Ships need men. Trained and seasoned 
men are best. That’s why the Mer- 
chant Marine calls on all retired sea- 
men to perform a great service to 
their country; the pay is naturally 
very high because of the risk involved. 
All retired seamen (as well as young 
men desiring training) are urged to 
get in touch with U. S. Maritime 
Service, Room 100, 45 Broadway, 
New York—or your nearest U. S. 


Employment Service office. 


Providing rope for the ships and 
armies of America is our job, Because 
there is a critical shortage of rope, 
we urge all Americans to save rope, 
save twine. 


Plymouth Cordage Company, World’s 
largest maker of fine rope, binder 
twine and tying twine. North Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts and Welland, 
Ontario. : 


PLYMOUTH 


ROPE FOR 


INDUSTRY 


BINDER TWINE e¢ TYING TWINE 


year, total raw fur consumption 
to about $120,000,000 (a figu: 
would be multiplied 24 times 
furs are processed, manufacture 
sold at retail). Imports would a 
for roughly 60% of the total ($7 
564 in 1940). This year imp 
expected to be cut in half bec 
wartime shipping hazards and W] 
ulations. 

Japanese and Chinese furs- 
mink, squirrel, lamb, and Karakul 
of course, disappeared from trad 
nadian mink still is coming in; 
Persian lamb (BW—Jun.13’42,p2( 
Afghanistan, South Africa, and Sout! 
America; and Australia is keeping 
market supplied with about $5,0\ 
of rabbit (BW—Nov.7’42,p46). 

e Entire Soviet Output—Russia, 

fur trade has been a government 
nopoly since the revolution, has fayore 
the U. S. with her entire output of furs 
since the middle of 1941; these ar 

by contract with Russia. This 
consignment amounts to about $15. 
000,000 and includes white, red 
silver fox, Persian lamb, and squirrel 
e Hitting the Ceiling—Domestic fur | 
ducers—trappers still account for most 
skins, despite the rise of fur ranchers— 
are being squeezed between rising costs 
of operation and price ceilings impose 
by the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation, which exempts only small trap- 
pers selling under $75 worth of animal 
skins. 

Fur men’s troubles with OPA awak- 
ened the various branches of the in- 
dustry to the immediate need for a 
unified trade body. For they found that 
they often worked at cross-purposts and 


This winter Navy gun crews on cor- 
voy duty in northern sea lanes will 
be wearing fur outfits, which bear no 
resemblance to the inside fur-lined 
clothing of the air forces. 
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Where does action begin in your 
plant? That’s easy to answer. It begins 
with a piece of paper—usually an or- 
der. And at every stage of production, 
your work is controlled by purchase 
orders, receiving reports, work orders, 
shipping orders, and dozens more. 
These systems, together with invoic- 
ing, payroll and accounting forms, 
whether hand or machine written, are 
your tools of control. But unless they 
ate streamlined for ACTION, they are 
also the breeding ground of delay, 
waste, red tape—and ALIBIs! 


You can’t dismiss your systems as 
“paper work”—mere routine. True, 
paper work is often the red tape that 
clogs production, Its true function, 
however, is to simplify and speed pro- 
duction—to give you reliable control 
over the men, machines and materials 
with which you work. : 

Our company specializes in making 
paper work produce ACTION instead 
of alibis. We employ more than 1000 
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But are your Business Controls 
converted to your War-Time Work? 


people in the creation of faster, bet- 
ter methods of producing control 
systems. We know where to look for 
the causes of red tape and inefficiency. 
We know how to remedy these trou- 
bles. That’s not our opinion. Thou- 
sands of America’s leading business- 
men will testify to it. 


What can Standard do for you? That re- 
mains to be seen, but it is possible 
that Standard can convert your busi- 
ness controls to match the pace of war 
production. Naturally, we are inter- 
ested in serving those war industries 
and government organizations that 
need it most. That is our war obliga- 
tion. You may be sure that we will 
offer no suggestions unless they guar- 
antee substantial benefits in efficiency, 


oO 


Standard Systems . 


in economy of time and money, and 
in the ACTION that wins production 
battles—and wars. 


Write us—welcome the Standard 
Man—you can quickly determine what 
he can do for you. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Pacifie Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register 
Sales Co., Oakland, Calif. Canada: Crain Printers, 
itd., Ottawa, Ont. Great Britain: W. H. Smith & 
Sons, Ltd., London. 


Standard is the originator of these distinctive forms 
identified by the marginal punched holes, Only 
Standard bas developed pin-feeding devices for 
positive control of continuous business forms for 
all types of systems and for use in practically all 
business machines—typewriters, billing, account 
ing, tabulating, addressing and autographic reg 
ister business machines, 


oO 


of Business Control 


Oo “The Forms With the Punch" 
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An excavated Mac- 
Arthur Composite 
Concrete and Square 
Timber Pile. The rug- 
ged concrete shaft 
(without metal cas- 
ing) and large timber 
maintain full load 
carrying capacity at 
great depths. 


METAL IS VITAL TO VICTORY 


fe ca 
VNETERP ES ER 


CONCRETE PILE 
CORPORATION 
18 East 48th Street, New York City 


failed to register their complaints with 
OPA. The proposed National Council 
of the Fur Industry will include all six 
strata of the trade—trappers and fur 
ranchers, auction companies and brokers, 
dealers in raw and dressed furs, dyers 
and dressers, manufacturers, and re- 
tailers. 

@ Needled by Fear—The council will 


emphasize the industry’s production for 


wartime needs and the elimin 
anything that might look to \\ 
ton like frivolity. What really ; 
the industry into speedy orga 
was fear of being banned as a Jyyyy 
trade: 

In the midst of their other y 
men are selling pelts in a bad ma 
which prices have slumped 
40%, but the situation is slig) 


taper , 
Hid: Read) 
a c* - as 


KEEPING 
PARTS ox 
the FLOW 


Speedy war production 
requires a flow of parts 
to the right place at 
the right time. 


Lewis Boxes used with a power lift truck 
will keep up the flow of raw materials and 
parts to the assembly line. The truck oper. 
ator merely goes tothe t 
where Lewis Boxes filled with pests are 
stacked ceiling high—lifts off one or more 
as needed — carries them to the desired point 
— and sets them down. A simple time- 
saving, labor-saving system in key with to- 
day's high speed production requirements. 


Maybe Lewis Boxes can help you produce 
your war contract. Write today for derails, 
Send along complete data pertinent to 
your problem. 


G.B.LEWIS CO., Dept. W11, Watertown, Wis. 
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Fur Farming Comes of 


In the quarter century of its ex- 

istence, commercial fur farming seems 
at last to have lived down its past, 
to have become a bona fide business 
instead of a high-pressure promotion, 
ranking just below the Florida land 
boom as the symbol of an era. 
e Farmers Ate It Up—Easily invested 
with a get-rich-quick glamor, the idea 
of raising sleek $50 pelts instead of 
$1.50 chickens was easy to sell to 
farmers. Hundreds of them went into 
the business in a big way, and thou- 
sands of others equipped themselves 
with a mamma and papa fox purely 
as a side line. 

The result was chaos. Prices fluctu- 

ated crazily, but they hit the highs 
often enough to lend credence to the 
promotion literature. Marginal pro- 
ducers would be in the market one 
day and shaken out the next, only 
to be replaced by a fresh crop of 
entrepreneurs, many unwittingly 
bound for bankruptcy. 
e Bucket-Shop Fadeout—Today, fur 
farming is strictly legitimate, and so 
well-established is the industry now 
that virtually all silver fox is ranch- 
raised. Mink breeding, a later and 
never so glamorous development, also 
has left the bucket- -shop days behind. 
Quite a lot of mink is trapped, but 
manufacturers find it easier to match 
the fur of minks from farms where 
a common environment makes for 
like pelts and careful raising makes 
for superior skins. Hence the busi- 
ness has grown apace. 

Part of the stability which charac- 
terizes fur ranching today would have 
been achieved in the natural course of 
events as a few large operators 
emerged from the crowd to set the 
pace—and the prices. But a consider- 
able part of the credit for helping 
the industry to survive its growing 
pains goes to the American National 
Fur Breeders Assn., an organization 
spang in the middle of three top-fur- 
producing states—Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin—which functions 
as a marketing cooperative and gen- 
eral trade association. 

e@ Trade Journal — A.N.F.B.A. pub- 
lishes the American National Fur & 
Market Jouraal, which, in behalf of 


Age 


the ranchers, may try to induce a 
state college to undertake a research 
program in mink diseases or to con- 
vince the Federal Tariff Commis- 
sion that platinum fox pelts, now be- 
coming increasingly popular, are stil] 
silver foxes and must be_ tallied 
against Canada’s silver fox import 
quota. 

The Journal also advises its mem- 
bers on such technical problems as 
feeding—not a small problem since 
ranchers in Wisconsin alone fed their 
animals 60,000,000 Ib. of prepared 
food in a recent year—and discase 
control. Thanks to the steady ap- 
plication of veterinary science in re- 
cent years, many plagues, including 
the dread distemper, have been 
brought under control, an achieve- 
ment for which considerable credit 
goes to the four-year-old research 
program at the University of Wis- 
consin experimental fox and mink 
farm. 

@ Yardstick—How big is the industry 
today? Census figures for commer- 
‘cial farms in 1940 are as follows: 

Minks 


1,377 


Foxes 
Number of farms.... 2,527 
Investment (in thousands) 
Livestock $37,086 
Equipment $19,934 
Pelts produced 
thousands ) 
Number 378 


$3,495 


A.N.F.B.A.’s own estimates of the 
business generally support these 
census findings, but the association 
is inclined to think the mink figures 
are too low, for mink raisers can get 
by with a smaller investment than 
fox breeders. Hence, there are a 
number of part-time operators in the 
business who may have escaped the 
census-taker’s eye. 

e@ How They Stand—The association 
figures that in 1940 there were 2,600 
silver fox and 4,000 mink farms, 4 
decrease of 600 fox farms and an in- 
crease of 1,2000 mink breeders from 
1938 estimates. This year, A.N.F.B.A. 
figures that there is a reduction of 
about 200 farms in each of the di 

visions of the business from its 1940 
estimates. 


$4,417 
$4,628 
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a vilal artery for 


There’s no bottom to the appetite of war. To 
help feed it the Great Northern Railway is trans- 
porting millions of tons from America’s Zone 
of Plenty—iron ore and dairy products from 
Minnesota; grain and potatoes from the Dakotas; 
copper, oil, cattle, sheep and wool from Montana; 
lumber, grain, fish and fruit from Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California. For example: this 
year Great Northern will haul enough iron ore 
from Minnesota’s Mesabi Range to load a single 
train 2000 miles long—an all-time record. 

All this in addition to the movement of war 
materiel, fighting men and war workers, 


ictory 


Great Northern was in 1A shape when war 
came — fit and ready for service with heavy rails, 
well-ballasted roadbed, automatic block signals, 
freight and passenger cars of all types,and motive 
power designed for each specific job— diesel, 
electric, coal and oil-burning steam locomotives. 

Moreover, this railway is a short, straight, low- 
altitude route between the middle west and 
Pacific ports— gateways to Alaska, Hawaii, 
Australia, China and all the embattled Orient. 
Recognized by shippers and travelers as a de- 
pendable railway, Great Northern now is serving 
the nation as a vital transportation artery. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN THE GREAT LAKES AND THE PACIFIC, ROUTE OF THE EMPIRE BUILDER 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 34 of a Series 


Paper, too, Plays its Part in 


WINNING THE WAR 


Today, on most of America’s fighting ships, B. F. Sturtevant 
air-handling machines increase our Navy’s striking power. Sturtevant 
equipment clears dangerous gas fumes out of submarines...ventilates 


the hulls of battleships, cruisers, destroyers and giant aircraft carriers. 


Sturtevant equipment first goes into action on the drafting-board...on 
paper. And paper plays its winning part right through to that important 
point of contact: the company letterhead on Strathmore Bond. 


Strathmore Papers are available to industry for letterheads that help 
to write a record of leadership for all who use them. A letter written 
on Strathmore Paper costs only a small percent more than a letter 
written on the cheapest paper you might buy. Such plus value, for so 
little cost difference, is sound business economy. Write us for detail 


of “letter” cost. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strath- 
more Script, Alexandra Brilliant and Strathmore Writing. 


STRATHMORE 2: 22: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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lieved by the fact that war 

have more money than they ca: 
Usually in an inflationary perio 
shortage of goods—notably dural 

which soak up a lot of famil 
the trade could expect a fur b 
@No Silk-Shirt Era—The | 
erupted a silk-shirt, fur-coat era 

that’s when fur coats became 
place), but apparently this onc 
Pearl Harbor had a hypoderm 
on the fur market, prices wer 
than ever until March. Sinc 
they’ve been on the way down. 

Last winter’s 10% excise tax 
first blow. Increased income ta 
an even greater deterrent to 5 
—especially among mink and f 
chasers to whom the $25,000 net 
ceiling looks tough. 

Because of bad market conditions. j 
possible that during the current sca. 
son quotations on many types of raw 
furs and garments may not climb up 
to last year’s ceilings. But that 
happy outlook in no sense invalidate 
the industry’s objections to GMPR tee. 
ulation. For one thing, there’s alway 
the hope of a rising market. Mor 
important, the industry contends tl 
prices just can’t be regulated—at least 
not without much red tape, which 
would interfere seriously with estab 
lished bargaining patterns. 

e@ No Standard—Furs, particularly ray 
furs, are not a standardized commodit 
on which prices can be set for indi- 
vidual grades with any mathematical pre- 
cision. One man’s $33 silver fox pelt 
may be another broker’s $29 fox. In ad- 
dition, producers of the more expensive 
furs claim they are entitled to the same 
exemption under GMPR as dealers in 


| equally ungradable precious stones. 


Thus far, these arguments have availed 
nothing. Raw furs remain subject to 
price regulation, and brokers remain un- 
der constant pressure from manufactur- 
ers and retailers, who must also hew 


| to last March’s price line. But it’s the 


commercial breeders who are really on 
the spot. Costs of feeding and labor 


| have risen materially. And they have to 


sell at last year’s prices, which fell 20% 


| to 25% below the excellent prices for 
| both mink and fox pelts that had pre- 


vailed in the 1940-41 season. Prime 
reason for the market break last year 
was the heavy stock of raw fox and 
mink that had backed up, unsold, into 
cold storage as war-nervous consumers 
failed to buy in expected volume. De- 
partment store inventories which held 
three months’ supply a year ago have 
piled up enough to last three years (BW 


| —Nov.7 ’42,p50). 


This is the second time that the wat 


has put the fur ranchers through the 


price-wringer. In September, 1939, when 


| war broke out, it was the fox farmers 
| who were hit. There was a panic on 


the New York market when foreign 
silver fox producers—particularly those 
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The lives of thousands of our wounded fight- 
ing men will now be saved...saved by the 
blood of civilians that goes to war! 


This is the near-miracle of the “blood bank” —a 
precious store of life’s essence that can be pre- 


served for years... transported over thousands of miles...and is 
instantly available for transfusion, even on the field of battle, with- 


out the necessity for matching type with the patient’s blood. 


Following long years of research and patient experimentation, the 


use of blood plasma was made practical by the development of 


highly specialized refrigerated equipment. To meet the exacting 
requirements of such special equipment Penn has developed and 


supplied the controls which automatically maintain three separate 


temperature levels required for various functions. 


Here is further evidence of the manner in which all of Penn’s facil- 
ities are being devoted to the support of vital war industries as well 
as in direct work for our armed forces. To manufacturers in essen- 
tial industries who have problems in automatic control, we offer 
consultation and co-operation. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 


HEATING, PUMP/NG AND A/R COMPRESSOR 
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A REAL SECOND FRONT/ 


It's right at your command and ready to go into immediate 
action. Your letterhead is your “second front” and with Uncle Sam 
taking your salesmen right and left you will find a good letterhead is 


an effective reserve to throw into action now. 


With tires and gas a problem, this “second front” of selling by 
mail is more and more important. It can maintain your contacts, 
develop business and keep your name before the public. Use your 
printer, lithographer or engraver to create new eye-catching, 


streamlined letterhead designs. 


Choose one of NEENAH'S distinctive rag papers for the proper 
background. The best among them is Old Council Tree Bond, 100% 


rag. Its outstanding quality demands attention. Let it be your task 


force to really reach your objective. 


LAL BYUSVAESS PRILAS 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
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NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


in Canada and Norway—assumed 

the outbreak of war would mean 
only the United States would be bi 
and wearing furs. This gave New ‘ 
the prospect of having the world 
duction of 1,000,000 silver foxes du: 

in a market for 300,000. 

e@ Levy Reduced—The 374% tarifi 
silver fox—only raw fur subject t 
import tax—would, it appeared, b: 
barrier to them. Furthermore, that 
tective levy (later cut to 35% as a 
cession to Canada) had just been te. 
duced from 50% by the reciprocal t 
agreement with the United King: 
effective that year, and it was extend 
to all other foreign exporters enjo) ng 
most-favored-nation status. 

Prices plummeted in October 
November; $15 for a $22 pelt looked 
better than no sale. As the silver fi 
market collapsed, ranchers headed for 
Washington. An amendment to the 
reciprocal treaty limited total silver fox 
imports to 100,000 pelts a year, and the 
market bounced back. 

Later there was even further recovery 

as it became apparent that the forcign 
producers hadn't guessed right. France, 
England, and South America still were 
buying furs, and trade was almost 
normal. 
e Rancher on the Spot—With heavy 
stocks and low prices, the problem of 
marketing the domestic fur crop be- 
comes one of no small dimensions. And 
again it’s the rancher who stands 
squarely on the spot. The small trapper, 
who usually ships to his favorite fur 
receiver, isn’t much worried, because he 
is used to taking whatever price he gets 
and counting it clear gravy. Furthier- 
more, his volume is likely to be reduced 
this year, because so many of the farm 
boys are in the services; hence prices 
are likely to bear up tolerably well. 

Fur ranchers cannot afford to rely on 

such haphazard marketing operations, 
for they have big out-of-pocket expenses 
to cover. That’s the principal reason for 
the existence of the American National 
Fur Breeders Assn., an agricultural mar- 
keting cooperative which now boasts a 
membership of more than 900, repre- 
sertting more than half of all fox 
ranches. 
e Pedaling Buyers—While big outfits 
like Fromm Bros. have their own New 
York auctions, the small ranchers, be- 
fore the advent of A.N.F.B.A., had to 
rely exclusively on the itinerant buyer, 
who usually starts out on his bicycle 
to make the rounds of the farms just 
after pelting starts and regularly urges 
each breeder to sell before the market 
collapses. This early-season selling some- 
times floods the market in the fall. 

A.N.F.B.A. approaches the marketing 
problem on a scientific basis. Instead 
of buying a shipper’s bale of furs for 
a lump sum as does a commercial re- 
ceiver, or selling his furs and remitting 
to him the proceeds less expenses aftet 
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This winter British merchant seamen 
manning convoys to Britain and Rus- 
sia will be protected from the North 
Atlantic’s cold winds by 50,000 fur- 
lined vests. 
into the vests are contributed, and 
members of the fur worker's union 
have each pledged ten hours of free 
labor to the enterprise. Inspecting 
the first vests to be delivered are (left 
to right), Goufrey Haggard, British 
Consul General; Capt. George E. 
Mackay of the British merchant serv- 
ice; and Harry Kravitz, fur worker. 


the fashion of a commission merchant, 
A.N.F.B.A. experts sort a breeder's skins 
by commercial classes, lump these with 
similar skins from other shippers. 

e Proceeds Prorated—After each of its 
auction sales, which are held in New 
York through the best selling months, 
the association sends the rancher his 
prorata share, less expenses, of the 
ceeds from each class in which he had 
furs. What he gets is an average of the 
season’s market prices, not one day’s 
level. 

¢ Sellout Last Year—Even in last fall’s 
demoralized market, A.N.F.B.A. sold all 
of the furs shipped in by members at 
prices averaging around $31 for silver 
fox and $8 for mink. Total dividends 
to members for 1941 amounted to 
$115,000. 

Although the fur business generally 
hopes for a revival of normal consumer 
buying in normal price ranges, once 
people have learned to live with an 
inflated cost of living and an increased 
tax bill, it looks for more immediate re- 
lief from government purchases for the 
armed forces. Many of the cheaper 
U. S. furs, such as skunk and opossum, 
which moved to continental Europe in 
quantity before 1939, have found their 
way to war, to the particular benefit of 
the trapping trade. 
¢ Plug for Fur—Enthusiastically point- 
ing to the bulge that fur-clad Russian 
troops held over the invading Nazi last 
winter, the fur boys have been in Wash- 
ington plugging fur outerwear for the 
military in cold areas. 
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All materials that go | 


Lindsay Structure housings 


ovide lifetime protection 
‘or equi 


nt. Simplicity 


of assembly shown below. 


ight aay < 


WITH THIS PREFABRICATED STRUCTURE YOU 


ACTUALLY GAVE STEEL wiry STEEL 


FOR BUILDINGS IN THE 
TROPICS. Needs little shipping 
space— assembled by natives! 


FOR SMALL COMBAT BODIES. 
Light, but strong. No deteriora- 
tion in worst tropical climates! 


ee | 


3 
i - > ; 
FOR LARGE COMBAT BODIES. 
Saves a thousand pounds of steel 
—where only steel will do. 


For machine housings, in 
buildings, in combat bodies 
—wherever the compact- 
ness and strength of steel is 
essential for long service— 
Lindsay Structure assembly 
enables you to use steel, yet 
conserve it. 


SAVE STEEL... SAVE WEIGHT 
- + - INCREASE STRENGTH 


The amazing strength- 
weight ratio of Lindsay 
Structure assembly saves 
over 1000 lbs. of steel in the 
case ofa single combat body! 
Due tothe uniform tension 
of the sheets in Lindsay 
Structure, a 24-gauge 
panel sheet 36” wide has 
greater strength in tension 
than a 1” round bar. 


SPEED PRODUCTION— 
No trimming, no fitting, no 
welding, no riveting, no 
waste. Lindsay Structure 
prefabricated units are 
quickly assembled by un- 
skilled workmen. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE ON YOUR 
PLOT JOBS for war equip- 
ment. Phone or wire 
Lindsay Structure Division, 
Dry-Zero Corporation, 226 
North Bank Drive, Chicago, 
Ill; or 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. ¥. 


LINDSAY 
STRUCTURE 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


LINDSAY STRUCTURE CAN SAVE THOUSANDS OF TONS OF STEEL PER MONTH 


Is 


26. vb fat OMy 


FOR “HOT BOXES’ —tese 
equipment. Provides air-tight 
wall— efficient operation. 


é i 

FOR MEDICAL EQUIPMENT. 

Lightweight — yet fully protects 
valuable mechanism. 


OTHER STEEL SAVING 
APPLICATIONS OF 
LINDSAY STRUCTURE 


Barge Deck Covers 
Boat Superstructures 
Floats and Pontoons 

Troop Sleeper 
Caravans 
Refrigerated Store- 
houses 
Shipping Containers 
Frozen Beef 
Containers 


angars 
Partitions (Movable) 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


The Week’s Orders 


A digest of new federal 
rules and regulations affecting 
priorities and allocations, price 
control, and transportation. 


Production Requirements Plan 


Firms operating under PRP are au- 
thorized for the first time to extend 
AAA ratings to suppliers to the extent 
that the material will be used to fill 
orders rated AAA. (Amendment 1 to 
Priorities Regulation 2, as amended.) 


Allocation Classification 


WPB has revoked Priorities Regula- 
tion 10—the Allocation Classification 
System—which required that all pur- 
chase orders carry designated end-use 
symbols. With authorizations under the 
Production Requirements Plan now 
tailored to fit existing supplies of mate- 
rials for the first time, WPB feels that 
this additional paper-work burden on 
industry is unessential. When the dis- 
tribution system of the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan is put into effect, there will 
be no need at all for such additional 
checks. Single exception is that brass 
mills, copper wire mills, and copper 
foundries must still give end-use infor- 
mation to obtain allocation of copper. 


Machine Tools 


In order to bring about an increase 
in output, WPB has called upon ma- 
chine tool builders to cut production 
time per unit of output by nearly one- 


third. 


Cordage and Twine 


A preference rating of A-2 has been 
assigned to processors of hard-fiber cord- 
age and twine for purchase of specifically 
limited amounts of jute, istle, and cot- 
ton yarns. The action is temporary, 
pending final allocation of the yarns for 
this purpose, and was necessary to re- 
lieve the rope shortage, and to induce 
increased use of these soft-fiber yarns 
by processors who usually consume only 
the hard-fiber types. (Order M-84, as 
amended.) 


Simplified Control 


Six groups of food products formerly 
covered by individual ceiling regula- 
tions have been consolidated by OPA 
under a single heading for control at 
wholesale and retail levels. Reason is 
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that the type of permitted price in- 
crease allowed processors (which must 
be carried through the distributive 
levels) is identical for the six groups. 
Machinery is provided for the addition 
of other groups of products in the fu- 
ture, if necessary, The six groups are 
canned fruits and vegetables, frozen 
fruits and vegetables, fruit preserves and 
jellies, apple butter, canned shrimp, and 
domestic canned crabmeat. (Regula- 


tions 255 [wholesale] and 256 [retail].) 


Excise Taxes 


distribution of commodities 01 
excise taxes increased Noy. |] 
modities affected by the new s 
include cigars, cigarettes, beer, 
and liquors. 


Iron and Steel 


Iron and steel warehouses n 
make deliveries on orders rate: 
than AA-5, instead of A-l-a a 
tofore. There are some except 
the order. Alloy iron and allo, 
for essential repair and maint 
and plates ends and _ short 
(“wasters”) can be delivered on 
as low as A-l-k. Tubular produc: 
wire rope can be delivered on 
rated A-10 or higher. Nails, 


OPA has set up specific schedules 
showing exactly what increase in ceiling 
prices is allowed at various stages of 


taple ‘ 


bale ties, wire fence, barbed wire, pou! 
try netting, formed roofing and siding 
and several other products may be de 


FLAG WINNERS 


Acushnet Process Co, 

New Bedford, Mass, 

Aerco Corp. 

Hollydale, Calif. 

Aircraft Accessories Corp. 

Kansas City, Kan. 

Aluminum Co. of America 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Aluminum Ore Co. 

Mobile, Ala. 

Armstrong Cork Co, 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Atlantic Manufacturing Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bakewell Manufacturing Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Benson Manufacturing Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Bliley Electric Co. 

Erie, Pa. 

Bloomsburg Mills, Inc. 

(2 plants) 

Bound Brook Oil-Less Bear- 
ing Co. 

Bound Brook, N. J. 

Carolina Aluminum Co, 

Badin, N 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 

(2 plants) 

Henry Disston & Scns, Inc 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. 

(3 plants) 

Edwards Co. 

Sanford, N. C. 

Emerson Electric Co, 

(2 plants) 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Federal Products Corp. 

Providence, R. 1. 

Ferro Enamel Corp. 

Cleveland, O. 

Gaede Dyeing Co., Inc, 

Paterson, N. Jj. 

General Motors Corp. 

(2 plants) 

Gilfillan Brothers, Inc. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Grimes Manufacturing Co. 

Urbana, O. 

Haines Gauge Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Heintz Manufacturing Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. 

Cincinnati, O. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Painted Post, N. Y. 

Irving Subway Grating Co., 
Inc. 

Long Isiand City, N. Y. 

The F. L. Jacobs Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Lempco Products, Inc. 

Bedford, O. 

Lincoln Park Tool & Gage 
Co. 

Lincoln Park, Mich. 

Mathews Cotton Mills 

Greenwood, S. C. 

M B Manufacturing Co. 

New Haven, Conn. 

Middlesex Paper Tube Co. 

Burlington, N. J. 


previous issues of Business WEEK. 


W. H. Nichols & Sons 

Waltham, Mass. 

Peco Manufacturing Co, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pioneer Parachute Co, 

Manchester, Conn. 

Pittsburgh Forgings Co. 

Coraopolis, Pa. 

Procter & Gamble 
Corp. 

Milan, Tenn. 

Republic Mining & Manufac 
turing Co. 

Bauxite, Ark. 

J] M Service Corp, 


Parsons, Kan. 


Defense 


Shoe Lace Co. 

Lawrence, Mass. 

Singer Manufacturing Co. 

Elizabethport, N. J. 

Standard Bleachery & Print- 
ing Co. 

Carlton Hill, N. J. 

Stewart Silk Corp. 

Easton, Pa. 

Transue & Williams Forging 
Corp. 

Alliance, O. 

United Specialties Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

United States Rubber Co. 

Des Moines, Ia. 

Uxbridge Worsted Co, 

Uxbridge, Mass. 

J. H. Winn’s Sons 

Winchester, Mass. 

Zenith Radio Corp. 

Chicago, Ill. 


(Earlier winners of the yy award for excellence in production will be found in 
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Awwensca of the future will be a place for 


freedom-loving men and women—“‘‘daddy 
says it will.”” 

Why? Because we who know what free- 
dom means will not accept the Japanazi way 
of life. And we will gladly make the sacrifices 
.. +. pay whatever price necessary to protect 
our precious heritage. 

The Gulf South, with all its rich resources, 
with the might of all its industries, with the 
power of all its patriotic citizenry, is concen- 
trating on one single objective—WINNING 
THE WAR. 

Natural Gas, a part of America’s indus- 
trial army, is fully appreciative of its respon- 
sibilities in this all-out war. Natural Gas will 
help destroy the terrifying threat of slavery 
and brutality—will continue to fight until 
final Victory. Night and day our vast pipe 
line system and the energies of all our em- 
ployes will continue to make the winning of 


the war their No. 1 job! 


aw - He way - 
~Baacn - 


BUY WAR BONDS .. . HELP AMERICA’S VICTORY 


he Calpe Sout 


Working with All America for VICTORY 
This Advertisement Published By 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


Gulf 7 MMe rico A Natural Gas transmission Company a aaa Mail received at; Beaumont, Dallas, Fort 
ti = . ‘ ° forth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita 

built in E cetime oe - OOF dedicated Falls. For Lourstana, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, 

to serve wartime fuel requirementS Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport. For Misstsstprt, 
throughout the Gulf South. Avapama and Froaiwa, Mail received at: Jackson, Miss 


COPR., 1942, UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 


r 
4 
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livered on any order, whether r 
unrated. (Amendment 7 to M 

WPB has banned the use of s! 
steel] in the manufacture of ab 


natiom | items ranging from farm machi 
» Ve 4 | coffee pots. About 100 new iten 
day? been added to the list of prod 
7] BATTLE FRONTS the manufacture of which no j; 
steel at all may be used. Lead ha 

"e? | removed from the list of raw m 


Tomo” that may not be substituted fo: 


oP INDUSTRIAL U.S.A. © stecl. (M-126, 
| TENUAL ALUMINUM CASTINGS are proving Quantity or Quality Reduction 


their worth = far-flung battle fronts in planes . 
tanks . . . ships. ion our castings will “come OPA h hasiond tt 
through” ender’ all conditions because of our ability as emphasized the polic 
to meet the most rigid specifications of the armed | reductions in quantity or quality 
service with speed and quantity production. This | be accompanied by an equiv: alent 
will be your guarantee of receiving quality sand and | duction in ceiling prices in an order 
permanent mold aluminum castings when our ship- | affect the ceiline price of say 
ping tags can again read: Destination U. S. A. SECT SS Claes Pe SS Gaprink 
crepe paper. Retail stores that 


“J ae ee ee” 10-ft. rolls for 10¢ in Mar., 1942, ma 
continue to sell 9-ft. rolls at that 


3 gk “eH (on the basis of Interpretation | 355 
‘EN DIAL 2 | issued May 25) until Jan. 17, 194: 
= | Thereafter they must reduce the pric 


to 9¢. (Amendment 47 to Suppleme 
tary Regulation 14.) 


Telegraph Service 


Domestic telegraph carriers must 
discontinue all non-telegraphic servic 
effective Dec. 15, by order of the Board 
of War Communications. Among thes 
services are messenger, distribution, 1 
mittance, installment payment, an 

shopping service. Also banned arc 
congratulatory or greeting messages ey 
| cept to members of the armed force 
stationed overseas. 


Food 


@ Beef—Civilian allotment of beef ha 
been reduced by OPA from 80% t 

| 70% of 1941 deliveries upon advice of 
WPB’s Food Requirements Committee, 
in order to assure that military require- 
ments will be met. 

e Canned Beef—Specific dollars-and- 

cents ceilings have been set on boncless 
| beef for canning. Due to the Army's 

changed specifications, effective Aug 

8, ,for such beef products, canners have 

lacked a ready method for determining 
| their ceiling prices in terms of March, 

1942, quotations and have been charged 

by OPA with asking excessive prices. 

(Order 12 under Regulation 169.) 

@ Dried Milk—Acting under authority 
| delegated to him by WPB, Agriculture 
| Secretary Wickard has ordered pro- 

ducers of spray process dried skim milk 

to set aside 90% of their output for mil- 

itary and lend-lease purchase. Amount 


ALUMINUM involved is about 270,000,000 Ib. 
e Sirup—Packers of blended maple 
sirup who now use less expensive com 


sirup for blending must apply to OPA 
for new ceiling prices on the chang red 


QUALITY SAND AND PERMANENT MOLD ALUMINUM CASTINGS product. Op 
| @ Coffee—The Food Branch of WPB 
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has announced that Conservation Order 
135 continues in effect despite the an- 
nouncement that coffee is to be rationed 
starting Nov. 29. Donald Nelson has 
announced that, if shipping facilities 
improve in the future, the announced 
coffee ration of one pound every five 
weeks may be increased. 

eFmits and Vegetables—Producers of 
canned fruits, vegetables, and fruit and 
vegetable juices may make deliveries to 
wholesalers, jobbers, or retailers in ad- 
vance of the quota dates previously set 
if the purchaser certifies that he will 
hold the foods so delivered under the 
same restrictions that would have ap- 
plied had they remained in the hands 
of the canner. Hence, no additional 
supplies will be available to consumers. 
(Amendment to Order M-237.) 

e Sugar—Primary sugar distributors may 
borrow sugar from industrial users who 
have stocks in excess of current needs 
in order to relieve temporary local s}\ort- 
ages. Such loans, and their repayment, 
may be made without receipt of sugar 
stamps or certificates. (Amendment 22 
to Rationing Order 3.) 


Clothing 


Manufacturers’ ceilin rices for a | 
£ P 


specified group of “fall and winter outer | 


clothing,” including leather coats and 
jackets, corduroy coats, men’s and boys’ 
lined coats, mackinaws, and heavyweight 
wool jackets, have been set at the price 
at which the manufacturer first accepted 
an order intended for the 1942 fall and 
winter season. (Amendment 49 to 
Regulation 14.) 

Retailers of men’s and boys’ ready- 
made clothing, except outer coats and 
tropical weight garments, may increase 
their maximum prices not more than 
10% above March, 1942, ceilings, pro- 
vided that: (1) the seller is in a geo- 
graphic area where, due to climatic 
conditions, the customary volume of 
March sales of such garments is sub- 
stantially less than that during October, 
November, and December (i.e., the 
South); (2) the new ceiling does not 
exceed the price charged for the same 
or a similar garment during October, 
1941; (3) the net replacement cost is 
at least 10% higher than the actual 
cost in October, 1941. (Amendment 
4 to Regulation 177.) 

Dressmakers and custom tailors of 
women’s, girls’, and children’s outer- 
wear garments must use as a base for 
their ceiling prices the period Aug. 1 


to Dec. 31, 1941, rather than Jul. 1 to | 


Sept. 30, 1941, as heretofore. (Amend- 
ment 3 to Regulation 153, as amended.) 


Shoes 


OPA has announced a method where- 


CREDIT INDEMNITY) 


>= 


UT across the air waves goes the urgent call for 
help... help that cannot ward off the torpedo... 
but may save many lives. 


With even less warning, your profits, your working capi- 
tal, your credit can be destroyed by a serious credit loss. 


Your credit department can investigate customers, check 
and recheck credit information, weigh the evidence and 
judge accordingly. But it cannot, in fairness, be held 
responsible for sudden reverses that undermine a cus- 
tomer after he has received your merchandise . . . but 


before he has paid your bill. 


An AMERICAN CREDIT policy is the strategic defense 
employed by thousands of manufacturers and wholesalers to 
protect working capital and profits against unforseen credit 
losses, AMERICAN CREDIT guarantees payment of accounts 
receivable... guarantees reimbursement for losses caused by 
the insolvency of customers. 


Write Dept. B-11 for your FREE copy of our new 
-— brochure “The ABC of Credit In- 


surance.” 


AMERICAN 
J. F. McFadden, PRESIDENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., Baltimore 
COMPANY 


Ried — : 
New Youk ounts Receivah}.” 
Guarantees Payment of Gowe BS 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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by shoe manufacturers may establish 
ceiling prices for types of shoes first 
manufactured after Mar. 31, 1942 
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GET MORE 
VOLUME 


quicker — 
—— cheaper — 
through modern production 
planning and control 
methods 


Do you know how 

other plants like your 

own control their procurement and 
storage of materials—routing of op- 
erations—dispatching ? How they con- 
trol quality and inventory—what pro- 
duction records they keep—how they 
follow up details? Here is a book writ- 
ten out of actual industrial practice 
today, that tells you specifically and in 


detail. 


Bethel, Tann, Atwater and Rung’s 


PRODUCTION 


CONTROL 
Price, only $2.75 


Tremendous pressure on industrial plants 
today means just one thing—better plan- 
ning and control methods. This book 
grew out of a survey of current factory 
methods in 185 representative companies in 
all types of industry. It offers you com- 
plete analysis and discussion of planning 
and control, the fundamentals involved, 
case histories to illustrate applications, li- 
brary of good control forms, ete. See what 
valuable suggestions and ideas you can 
get to apply to your own problems. Send 
for a copy today. 


Look up in this book: 


—the discussion of the 4 basic factors in fore 
casting production volume 

—the explanation of the 3 types of budgets 

—the treatment of the cycle of production 
planning 

—the examples of 
records 

—the routing charts 

—the example of a master control schedule 

—the discussion of planning boards 

—the stucy of when, where, and how much to 
inspect, etc., etc. 


Send this coupon today for 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W.42nd St.,N.Y..C. 
Send me Bethel, Tann, Atwater and Rung—Produc- 
tion Control for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
in 10 days I will send you $2.75 plus few cents 
postage or return book postpaid. ( paid 

cash orders.) 


Name ... 


purchasing and _ stores 


Address 
City and State.. 
Position 


Company . BW. 11-14-42 
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DIRECT APPROACH 


For several months soldiers on ma- 


] . 
neuvers and on troop trains have been 


eating Kellogg's cereals, with milk and 


sugar, right out of a specially designed 
individual package, which is lined 
with a moisture-proof paper. Noy 
Kellogg’s nine cereals in Kel Bow! 
Pac are available to the retail track 


(page 66). The method, briefly, is for 
the manufacturer to select a “‘base”’ shoe 
delivered a_ substantial 
number of units during March, 1942, 
and which has a March, 1942, labor and 
material cost closest to the calculated 
March, 1942, labor and material cost 
of the “new” shoe. He must then figure 
out both the dollar and the percentage 
margin on the base shoe and apply 
them to the calculated cost of the new 
shoe. The lower of the two resulting 
figures is his ceiling for the new shoe. 
(Order 113 under Section 1499.3([B] 
of GMPR.) 


Razors and Blades 


WPB has forbidden any further 
manufacture of safety razors for civilian 
use. All future produetion will be for 
the armed forces and lend-lease. Supply 
of razor blades (BW —Apr.11'42,p48) 
is under complete allocation control, 
and production next year has been set 
at approximately 2,750,000,000 blades, 
20% under 1941’s all-time record out- 
put but still 12% higher than 1940. 
Although a considerably reduced supply 
will be made available for civilian use, 
it is expected that it will be ample, 
since the millions of men now in the 
armed forces will result in a substantial 
decrease in civilian demand. (L-72, as 
amended.) 


Gasoline Rationing 


The new “C” stickers, which must 
be displayed by holders of class C ration 
books when nationwide gasoline ration- 
ing goes into effect Nov. 22, will show 
— the reason why the car owner 
1as been granted preferred status, in- 
stead of merely informing the public 
that he has been granted this status 
as is the case under present rationing 
in the East. Eastern drivers will not 
be required to change to the new stickers 
at this time. 


Trucking 


ODT has announced that certificat 
of war necessity will not be required for 
vehicles in dead storage or otherwis 
indefinitely laid up until they are placed 
back in operation. “Stand-by” eq 
ment, however, should have a certificat 
since its job is to be ready for service 
al a moment’s notice. : 


Exports 


Merchandise bearing trade marks, 
brands, or other marks indicating manu 
facture in any country with which the 
United States is at war, or by any per 
son or firm on the “proclaimed list of 
certain blocked nationals,”’ may not be 
exported unless the Board of Economix 
Warfare is satisfied that denial of an 
export license would result in “undue 


hardship.” 


Sales to Employees 


OPA has ruled that manufacturers 
who sell their own products at retail 
only to their own employees, and not 
to the public, need not post or file their 
maximum prices. Such sales, however, 
are still subject to GMPR ceilings 
(Amendment 31 to GMPR.) 


Other Priority Actions 


Use of platinum in jewelry manufac- 
ture has been stopped by an amendment 
to M-162. . . . New steel drum con 
tainers and parts in the hands of manv 
facturers have been put under complete 
allocation control (M-255). . Pro- 
cedures for the production scheduling 
of heavy power and steam equipment 
are established in Amendment 4 to 
L-117. . . . Withholding of priority as 
sistance from laundry, dry cleaning, ané 
linen supply establishments that fail to 
maintain their existing equipment 0 
proper repair was forecast by WPB’ 
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Services Branch. . . . Warehouses may 
not deliver brass mill and wire mill 
roducts except on orders bearing AA-5 
or higher preference ratings instead of 
A-1-k as previously. (Amendment | to 
M-9-2.) . . . Phenolic resins go under 
complete allocation control effective 
Dec. 1 (M-246), and allocation of 
phenol has been extended to include 
certain phenol-bearing materials and sub- 
stituted phenols. (M-27, as amended.) 


Other Price Actions 


Fertilizer price ceilings may be raised 
in the near future to cover increased 
costs of nitrogen and transportation. 
_.. Amendment 37 to Supplementary 
Regulation 1 exempts furfural, an oil 
important in synthetic rubber manufac- 
ture, from all price control. . . . Dollars- 
and-cents ceilings have been set for 
different types and grades of chrome 
ore (Regulation 258). . Order 5 
under Regulation 204 sets maximum 
prices that Metals Reserve Co. and its 
agents may pay for idle or frozen stocks 
of copper base alloy insect screening. 
. . . Amendment 32 to GMPR exempts 
deliveries of used supplies or equipment 
from price control if they were not ac- 
quired for purpose of resale. 


HYATT AWARD WINNER 


First recipient of the John Wesley 
Hyatt award, for outstanding achieve- 
ment in the plastics industry, is 
Donald S. Frederick, sales manager of 
the plastics division of Rohm & Haas, 
Philadelphia. The award, a gold medal 


and $1,000, goes to Dr. Frederick for | 


his work in adapting sections of trans- 
parent methyl-methacrylate to mili- 
tary aviation purposes such as its use 
as the nose of a bomber. Hercules 
Powder Co. sponsors the award which 
is named for the father of the plastics 
industry in this country. 
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Exploding the 
Silkworm 
Tradition 


Atlas is continually cooperating with industry, supply- 
ing the chemicals and the ‘‘know how”’ that add luxury 
appeal to many moderately priced products . . . this 
time giving new glamor to stockings fashioned of rayon. 


One Japanese worm that American women can forget is the silkworm. A 
new knitting finish for rayon—Avconit—releases America from dependence 
upon foreign sources for its silk supply, making possible for the first time 
full-fashioned rayon hose. 


Developed cooperatively by Atlas Powder Company and The American 
Viscose Company, Avconit is used as a finish before the rayon fibers are 
twisted—preparatory to their being finally knitted into hosiery. It makes 
rayon amazingly sheerer and more snag resistant . . . gives stockings a 
quality “feel” and appearance that delight the luxury-loving women 
of our country. 


Fortunately, the equipment used for twisting silk can be used for twisting 
rayon treated with Avconit. Avconit-treated rayon is in large-scale pro- 
duction right now, boding ill for the future of natural silk—even after 
the war is won and silk becomes again available in quantity. 


With all our production for the war effort, Atlas research is constantly 
seeking new chemicals and new ways to improve civilian products—now, 
and after peace comes. 


It is up to Industry to do double duty these days—and we aim to do 
our share. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Avconit—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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newW Tool 
FOR PRODUCTION 


“MASTER NO BLINK” 
Fluorescent Starter 


A radically new G-E fluorescent 
starter— the “‘Master No Blink’’ 
—climinates flickering of dead 
lamps and helps to increase war 
suiladiien in three new impor- 
tant ways: 


IT SAVES TIME by allowing in- 
stant dead lamp replacements. 
That means less maintenance time 
wasted in war factories. 


IT SAVES POWER by climinating 
all flow of current from the 
ballast under dead lamp condi- 
tions. Other starters require cur- 
rent to keep the lamp from flicker- 
ing, thereby wasting power. 


IT SAVES MATERIALS by reducing 
the number of replacement start- 
ers. The G-E *‘Master No Blink”’ 
will last longer than any other 
starter. 


Ask us today for full | rene 
lars— how it operates and how it 
Saves you moncy. Just write to 
Section G1121-102, Appliance and 
Merchandise Department, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


GENERAL ‘5; ELECTRIC 
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THE WAR. ano susiness ABROAD 


Concentration 


Britain's experiences with 
nucleus plants take on a new 
meaning for U.S. business as 
result of recent WPB action. 


The WPB order reducing American 

production of farm machinery (BW— 
Oct.31'42,p16), carrying with it the clear 
implication that the program launched 
for stoves (BW—May23'42,p16), type- 
writers (BW—Aug.8'42,p5), and bicycles 
is now going to be extended rapidly to 
other manufacturing lines, is focusing 
attention of business men on the WPB 
report on British industrial concentra- 
tion (BW—Sept.12’42,p20). 
@ Basic Questions—Status of enterprises 
liable to concentration will be deter- 
mined by their answers to five ques- 
tions: 

(1) Are some or all firms in the in- 
dustry needed for civilian production or 
can they be converted? 

(2) Is permitted civilian output so 
limited that economical operation of 
some or all of the firms is impossible? 

(3) Isa significant part of production 
continuing in areas short of manpower? 

(4) Does the industry uneconomically 
utilize railroads because of long hauls 
and crosshauls? 

(5) Does it use a substantial amount 

of power and is this in power-short 
areas? 
e The British Example—Blueprints for 
American concentration cannot be 
traced directly from British plans (BW 
—Dec.20’41,p30) because of inherent 
differences in production facilities, man- 
power, transportation, and raw materials 
problems, but what happened in speci- 
fic manufacturing industries in Britain 
may strongly influence lines of attack 
here. 

In Britain the government played its 

most important role in the approval 
of nucleus plants selected either by the 
industry or in cooperation with Board 
of ‘Trade committees. Strategic con- 
siderations, dictated by air raid dangers 
as well as by local labor conditions and 
transportation bottlenecks, determine 
most government decisions, although 
where war needs or export commitments 
were involved, selection was influenced 
by the productivity of plants. 
@ Five Techniques—Techniques of con- 
centration fall under five heads—the 
agency plan, transfer of quotas, com- 
pensation by levy, the pooling plan, 
and mergers. The following British in- 
dustries are examples: 


@ Hosicry (Agency)—Voluntary con- 


centration by the industry 

37,000 out of 95,000 workers 

duced manufacturing units fron 

tc 416. Active firms, as agents, 
tained customers and brands of 

firms. 

© Cutlery (Transfer of Quotas)—I hye jp. 
dustry being unable to offer a plan of 
concentration, the Board of ‘{'tade 
nominated 50 firms as nucleus produc 
ers licensed for three months, with 
renewal of license conditional upon 
transfer of production quotas from un. 
nominated firms. At latest reports. 
total number of producers stood at 98. 
e Cotton (Compensation by Levy)- 
Concentration was achieved by gover. 
ment allocation of short supplics to 
highly efficient nucleus plants. After 
a temporary movement of labor away 
from the industry, 10,000 and later an. 
other 12,000 workers were returmed 
with difficulty from higher-paid war 
jobs. In January, 1942, application of 
the Essential Work Order effectively 
froze labor in the industry. Compensa- 
tion of closed mills by a levy of £7,000 
(roundly $30,000) per year per 100,000 
active spindles proved inadequate and 
the government approved an increase 
to £10,000 per year in June, 1942. 

© Soft Drinks (Pooling)—In June, 1942, 
output was cut 25%, but production 
of concentrated sirup was _ increased 
with a total saving in distribution of 
400,000 tons annually. The govem- 
ment stipulated quality standards and 
price and banned the use of labels 
(BW—Aug. 8'42,p50). Pooling concen- 
trates production of 1,500 manufactur- 
ers in less than 200 nucleus plants, and 
all producers share in the profits under 
the plan. 

@ Lace (Merger)—Although the fall of 
France temporarily stimulated the lace 
market, production fell in all but lines 
producing camouflage net, mosquito 
tents, and curtain materials for shatter- 
proofing glass. Sixty firms transferred 
their production to one factory. A 
permanent merger of all producers spe- 
cializing in curtain materials occasioned 
government selection of a supervisory 
committee to protect small competitors 
Lace is no longer permitted on “utility” 
clothes. 

Other industries ordered to concen- 
trate encountered difficulties arising 
from decentralization, peculiarities of 
labor use and supply, and raw materials 
quotas. Eventual transfer of initiative 
from industry to government, as delays 
continued, and a tendency to favor efh- 
cient producers characterized progress 
of concentration throughout. 
© Pottery—After lengthy delays, produc- 
tion at 75% of capacity after a 30% 
cut in staff was ordered. More than 
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wutiow: Who would know whide uw 


COPYRIGHT BY HARRIS @ EWING 


MALCOLM W. BINGAY, Editorial Di- 
rector, the Detroit Free Press: “The 
only magazine I read through from 
‘kiver to kiver’ is TIME. It gives me 
a complete summing of the news of 
the week. Reading, I have a feeling 
that I am talking to a group of wise 


POST STAFF PHOTO 


ALEXANDER F. JONES, Managing Ed- 
itor, The Washington Post: “I read 
TIME with a jealous eye to see what 
you are doing and what we, in our 
haste, have overlooked.” 


A. H. STACKPOLE, Editor-in-chief, 
Harrisburg Telegraph: “I know of no 
other publication in the country, or 
really in the world, so alive to an in- 
telligent interpretation of the interna- 
tional picture.” 


ASSOCIATED PRESS PHOTO 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, The Empo- 
ria Gazette: “After the daily barrage 
and confusion of the week’s news, I 
and many editors use TIME to mop 
up, count gains, illuminate and con 
solidate the truth that rises out of 
10,000 often irrelevant but sometimes 


reporters after edition time.” 


deeply significant facts,” 


Newspaper editors vote for 
TIME... almost 3 to | 


O MAN in America is a shrewder 

judge of the trends of public opin- 
jon in his own community than the editor 
of the daily newspaper. 


There are 1652 such men in the United 
States. As experts on questions in the 
public-opinion field, what do they say 
about the magazines most important to 
them and to Americans and to the Ameri- 
can way of life? 


The answer is an old story—again proved 
true two months ago. In 1938, Editor & 
Publisher queried 850 editors, managing 
editors, and publishers. They said, “To us, 
TIME is the most interesting, most useful 
magazine in America.” 


And in August of this year, Carsen As- 
sociates wrote to the editors of all U. S. 
daily newspapers, asking just one question: 
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“What do you consider the most important 
magazine published in the U.S. today?” 


Replies came in from 585. And TIME led 
the list by a wide margin, almost 3 to 1 
over the nearest contender that carries ad- 
vertising. 
Isn’t it a safe bet that the magazine given 
top position by these top-rank observers 
should have the same position on your ad- 
vertising lists—should be your first-choice ~ 
magazine, the magazine through which you 
talk to America’s best-informed, most im- 
portant million families? 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


Watch the returns from 
all these Key Groups! 


EVIDENCE PREVIOUSLY SUBMITTED 
Corporation officers and direc- 
tors (TIME, 3 to 1) 

EVIDENCE HEREWITH 
Newspaper editors (TIME, al- 
most 3 to 1) 


COMING! 


Radio commentators 

Men and women in Who’s Who 

College presidents 

Members of Congress 

Newspaper cclumnists 

Members of the American Medical 
Association 

School principals 

Mayors 

Contributors to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica 


Seouit Week?” 


that’s no secret at all 


Industrial Gas Engineering 


helps speed 
Vital War Production 


This country, too, has a “secret 
weapon”—the ability of industry to 
produce more, to produce faster, to 
produce at lower cost—to switch from 
peacetime goods to war implements 
and re-apply in new ways its well- 
learned production techniques. 
Speeded war production calls for 
the best that industry has to offer. 
That best includes Industrial Gas 


Engineering, with its background of 
research and experiment covering 
the last 20 years ... now brought 
to bear to lick new, tough, baffling 
industrial heating problems. 


You may not realize as you view the 
finished gun, tank, ship, plane or bomb 
what an important part Gas has 
played in its making, but the steady 
flow of parts for these vital war ma- 
terials depends in large measure on 
Gas and modern Gas equipment. 


In fact, the pivotal point in many 
a war production problem is the in- 
dustrial Gas engineer, helping to 
select better equipment and install 
better practices, 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


1g TO 


THE TRENO 


‘INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


GAz, 


FOR ALL 
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200 out of 300 producing fir 
unable to meet this qualifica 
nucleus status. Restriction on 
applies only to domestic pro 
export lines remain unaffected. 
® Paper Boxes, Cartons—After 
nine months for voluntary co: 
tion, the Board of Trade offere. 
to the industry. Small manuf 
and the labor union refused the 
the ground that released labor 
mobile, working at home. Hand 
firms were then exempted and 
ment orders allocated to comp 
centration. 

@ Clothing—Concentration is procee 
ing hand in hand with introductio 
“utility” specifications, and 2,( 

of 25,000 producers have been desis 
nated by the Board of Trade as nucley 
firms. Production will be 75% on go 
ernment order; 25% civilian. Undesig. 
nated firms may qualify as nucleus 
producers if their unit cost matche 
that of mass-production firms already 
designated. 

@ Wool Textiles—An industry commit 
tee recommended a pattern for con 


were 
N for 
T use 


ction: 


| centration, but government orders hay: 


swamped facilities; labor available can 
not fill orders or use raw material quotas 
@ Bricks—An industry committee cut 
brick production 124% in line with 
the decline in building (made possib! 
by use of closed factories and storage 
premises for new war production and 
for storing of munitions), and closed 
plants were compensated through a cen- 
tral fund to which a levy of 3s per 
1,000 bricks was paid. 
e@ Pianos—Production is limited to seven 
firms and output reduced from around 
50,000 to 10,000 units. 
@ Diamond Cutting—A controller ap- 
pointed to plan concentration (May, 
1942) has reduced establishments from 
60 to 6, transferred 325 of 600 crafts- 
men to war work. 
@ Food Industries Affected — Original 
emphasis upon concentrating manu 
facturing industries has shifted to in- 
clude food industries: slaughtering 
(from 16,000 houses to 800), lard, edi 
ble fats melting, bacon curing, candy 
(300 to 20 firms), and margarine. Plans 
for butter packing, cheese processing, 
milk canning and drying, glucose pro 
duction, egg packing, and provender 
milling, are under discussion. 
Distribution of fats, margarine, milk 
(in cities over 10,000 population), and 
flour have been concentrated or ration- 
alized—reducing crosshauls and over: 
burdening of transport. : 
Britain’s banks and insurance firms 
have already lost more than 40,000 
workers to industry and the services but 
face further staff cuts under concen- 
tration rulings aimed at releasing an 
additional 15,000 men. Banks will close 
branches and institute night shifts; in- 
surance companies will cut sales staffs. 


British exporters, forming “traders as- 
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sociations” to work with the United 
Kingdom Commercial Corp.—sole buyer 
and scller to overseas markets—have 
found strength in unity; import and ex- 
rt quotas are subject to levy, which 
is pooled for the benefit of the suffering 
aders. 
; Retail Closeouts—Concentration of 
retail (nonfood) outlets has been de- 
laved because of an apparent rising 
business mortality rate resulting from 
pombings, drafting of employees and 
owner-operators, reduced stocks, and 
“marriages” Of local outlets (BW— 
Jan.3'42,p34). 

Current trend is toward dispersal of 
stocks among small outlets, closing of 
large city retailers (object: avoid large 
air raid losses, cut consumer travel; ex- 
amples: pottery, hollowware, clothing). 

To some 300,000 American retailers 
who have been told they will be out 
of business by the end of 1943 (BW— 
Oct.3’42,p14), the fact that British 
owners have legal protection under the 
1941 Liabilities (Wartime Adjustment) 
Act is of considerable interest. Al- 
though this act does not apply to con- 
centrated firms, it offers aid to debtors 
unable to meet obligations due to war 
conditions and permits them to adjust 
mortgages, rent payments, etc., without 
recourse to bankruptcy proceedings. Aid 
is available where realization of assets 
would keep a man from reopening his 
business after the war or deprive him 
of maintenance income. 

e The Tax Angle—The Finance Act of 
1941 stipulated that in computing in- 
come and excess profits taxes, sums 
paid by nucleus firms in compensation 
to closed firms would be regarded as a 
deduction in computing profits. Closed 
firms would be permitted to deduct de- 
preciation charges whether the plant op- 
crated or not. In August, 1941, pay- 
ments of nucleus firms under the Goods 
and Service (Price Control) Act were 
to be treated as allocations of profits 
and could not be considered costs of 
manufacture except where application 
of this ruling would make the nucleus 
firm worse off than if concentration had 
not been introduced. 

¢ Reconcentration—Most ominous cur- 
rent trend in the British program is the 
proposal to reconcentrate concentrated 
mdustries. Decrying the increasing bur- 
den of compensation on nucleus plants 
in industries (like toys, lace, carpets) 
hit by limitations of supply orders and 
standardization (BW—Feb.28’42,p34), 
the London Economist continues to 
plead for “state compensation for war 
casualties.” 

Although government spokesmen 
have repeatedly disclaimed _responsi- 
bility for injuries resulting from war 
planning, more severe financial pres- 
sures, extending to nucleus plants pro- 
ducing war or civilian essentials (which 
threaten to close down), may force a 
revision of this policy. 
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Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


—and required hair line accu- 
racy! Thanks to the delivery of 
lot after lot of unusually close 
and uniform tolerance Stainless 
bars, it’s now a mass produc- 
tion job—coming off the line 
today! 

Right now, we can’t reveal just 
what part this shaft plays in 
fighting the war. But we can 
tell you this much. It is made 
of Carpenter Stainless Steel, 
the same kind that is at work 
in many war plants—helping 
to put tough production prob- 
lems into the mass production 
class. And it takes Stainless 
Steel to resist corrosion and 
wear that could interfere with 
absolutely accurate operation 
on the battle front. 


So even though we can’t let 
you in on the whole story— 
remember that the Stainless 
research and progress now go- 
ing on here at Carpenter will 
help you after victory. It will 
help you produce new products 
with the sales features and 
longer lives that win highly 
competitive battles. 


Meanwhile, if your production 
men are troubled with prob- 
lems involving the use of 
Stainless Steel, get in touch 
with us. Consider Carpenter as 
your information center for 
help in selecting and using the 
Stainless best suited for today’s 
War needs... and tomor- 
tow’s Peacetime planning. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, READING, PA. 
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American coffee drinkers can share their sorrow with Latin American neigh- 
bors whose foreign credit depends to such a large degree on coffee exports. 


CANADA 


V Loan Over Top 


Canadians, for the second 
time, oversubscribe issue; war 
now on 50% cash basis. Labor 
protests withholding levies. 


OTTAWA — Canadians have again 
oversubscribed a voluntary victory loan. 
In February, Finance Minister Isley 
asked for $600,000,000 and collected 
just under $1,000,000,000. This time 
he set the loan at $750,000,000 and 
over-subscriptions will bring the take 
close to the earlier total. 

e War on 50% Cash Basis—The extent 
of public support for the present loan 
surprised observers, because it followed 
closely tax increases, which brought the 
excess profits levy to 100% and _per- 
sonal tax rates to around 50% in the 
middle brackets, 85% on large incomes. 
Canada is now paying about half its 
war costs out of taxes, the remainder 
out of the proceeds of domestic loans. 

While taxes are not impelling Ca- 
nadians to hold out on appeals for war 
funds, they are causing a slowdown in 
war and essential civilian production. 
Canada’s six-months-old national selec- 
tive service system of manpower dis- 
tribution faces its toughest problems in 
absenteeism, labor hoarding, and labor 
poaching. 

@ Stay-Away Protest—The worst of the 
three conditions is absenteeism, attrib- 
uted mainly to the effect of the new in- 
come taxes, plus forced savings, with 
deductions at the source, on the net 
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wage rates and earnings of workers. In 
war plants and consumer goods factories 
and shops, workers are staying off the 
job as a protest against the high imposts 
and in order to protect their net wage 
rates from the cuts caused by steep grad- 
uation in the tax. 

Labor Minister Humphrey Mitchell 

has been in Britain studying methods 
employed there for correcting similar 
conditions, but National Selective Serv- 
ice Director Elliott Little is standing 
out against adoption of the British war- 
time law making absenteeism an in- 
dictable offense. He sees improved man- 
agement-worker relations as the only 
practical approach to a remedy in Can- 
ada (BW—Nov.7'42,p46). Many big 
war contractors have responded to Lit- 
tle’s appeal for joint plant committees 
in recent weeks. Pressure will be put on 
those who hold out. 
@ Idleness at Full Pay—Many Canadian 
war plants are so far ahead of their pro- 
duction schedules that replacement or- 
ders are not ready when work is slowing 
down on original contracts, and work- 
ers are being kept on the payroll in 
semi-idleness while other plants are short 
of labor. Cost-plus contracts are be- 
lieved to encourage the practice. 

In a move against this hoarding, Little 
is having independent surveys made of 
the worker requirements of war plants, 
and he may arbitrarily fix the number 
of workers in different categories so re- 
tained. Employers discovered hoarding 
or poaching workers will be dropped to 
the bottom of labor priority ratings. 
@ Plane Plant Taken Over—T aking more 
direct action to end production delay, 
Munitions Minister Howe last week 
took possession for government of Na- 
tional Steel Car Co.’s $5,000,000 air- 
craft plant at the Malton airport near 
Toronto. The plant is working on Lan- 


caster bombers and has had contrac, 
for other types. A contract { Martin 
bombers was canceled months ago. Or. 
tawa will pay for the plant a: ‘Mount 
to be fixed by agreement or award 
Failure of the company to establish 
satisfactory relations with its er ployee 
is held to have been the government, 


principal complaint. Labor relations 
trouble had occurred at other w.ir plants 
of the same company. The mangement 
disclaims blame for production delays 


but admits that it did not sce fit to ds. 
cuss such matters with its employees, 
@ War Service Still First—Ottawa jis pe. 
jecting appeals of some war plant map. 
agers for the freezing of key men jn 
their jobs. While recruiting for actiye 
service Overseas remains on a voluntan 
basis, the official view is that men who 
want to fight should not be restrained 
The only remedy for loss of key men js 
seen in unrestricted conscription for 
= army and for home-front war jobs, 
A parliamentary committee survey of 
war plant production has revealed that 
Canadian shipyards on the Pacific Coast 
have equaled, and in some instances 
beaten, the production of American 
yards in the northwestern states. 
e Fight Over Housing—Canadian lum. 
ber trades, construction trades, and 
property owners are joining forces to 
fight government invasion of the perma 
nent home construction field. Wartime 
Housing, Ltd., crown company which 
has been building temporary houses for 
war workers in congested areas, has been 
authorized to put up hundreds of perma- 
nent houses in Ottawa, Hamilton, and 
other communities where living accon- 
modations are scarce. This weck the 
affected interests took a protest to Prime 
Minister King in the hope of having 
the directive withdrawn. THe protest 
is based on willingness of private in- 
terests to provide all the permanent 
housing the country needs provided they 
are allowed the same priorities on build- 
ing materials and equipment enjoyed by 
the government company. 
@ Liquor—Ottawa’s diversion of all dis 
tillery production from potable to indus 
trial alcohol is not worrying Can: i 
well-stocked industry. Chief headach 
is activity of temperance forces seckin 
restrictions in sales, hours of sale, and 
advertising. 


OTTAWA DECENTRALIZATION 


Chief Canadian war control body, the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, has 
adopted the policy of decentralization 
Divisions of the board, which has charge 
of price control and civilian industn 
concentration, are to be based awa\ 
from Ottawa—in Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg. One division which controls 
virtually all units of Canadian business 
through wartime licenses is to have 
headquarters in Toronto, and other di- 
visions will be moved soon. 
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Dragon’s Teeth 


Tere is a legend that tells of dragon’s 
teeth being transformed into an army of 


warriors, fully equipped for battle. 


In this picture you see the legend be- 
ing reborn. Here are gleaming dragon’s 
teeth in the process of becoming a squad- 
ron of the most formidable weapons of 
the skies, Boeing Flying Fortresses.* 

And the legend is being reborn with 
a vengeance, for since December 7, 
Boeing workers and production strate- 
gists have built the * ao scm with an 
ever-increasing tempo. Today the rate 
of production is more than three times 
greater than it was on the day of Pearl 
Harbor. (For this performance, Boeing 


was selected as the first aircraft manu- 
facturer to receive the new Army-Navy 
award for production efficiency. ) 


The Boeing production system is the 
only one of its kind in the aircraft in- 
dustry. Based on the principle of “pro- 
duction density,” the Boeing system 
makes the most efficient use of men, ma- 
chines, materials and floor space. So 
flexible is this production system that 
important design changes can be made 
quickly and without interrupting the 
production schedule. The concentration 
of all production facilities, so that the 
plant becomes one tightly integrated 
unit, makes possible a short, swift flow 


of parts through manufacture to 
assembly. 


In building the B-17, for example, 
the airplane is divided into several major 
units. As these are manufactured and 
assembled, they converge into the final 
assembly station to become a Flying 
Fortress, complete with instruments and 
guns, ready to roar off to battle. 


The increase of speed and efficiency 
in production . . . both for peace and for 
war... is only one of the many different 
projects that form a constant part of the 
Boeing manufacturing and engineering 
programs at Seattle and in the Middle 
West and Canada. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


. 
THE TERMS “FLYING FORTRESS'* AND 
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STRATOLINER’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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SEND FOR MAINTENANCE MANUAL TODAY 


\ YOUR Wayne Air Compres- 
sor... and the labor-saving and 
time-saving jobs it will do... is 
more valuable than ever before. 
It's a national asset in your care 
...and ours. With proper use it 
will outlast the war and give 
many more years of service be- 
sides. Get our free Maintenance 
Manual so you can care for it 
pooper. Lubricate it frequent- 

, keep water out of tank, be sure 
the air intake is not choked and 
that no abrasives or dust are in 
the air supply. If you're in doubt, 
call a Wayne Service Man. There's 
one near you, wherever you are. 
Spend the ene you save by more 
efficient operation of your Wayne 
for more War Bonds. 


THE WAYNE PUMP CO., FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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AIR COMPRESSORS 
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New Ceilings Due? 


Loss of individual relief 
privilege no blow to retailers; 
price control edging away from 
March ceiling principle. 


Retailers are accepting the death of 

Section 18 of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation (BW —Oct.24'42,p28) 
with stoicism. Purpose of Section 18 
had been to grant individual relief in 
cases where merchants or manufactur- 
ers got squeezed against abnormally 
low ceilings. Now OPA says there were 
so many petitions that the relief ma- 
chine was hopelessly gummed up, and 
that in the future changes in price 
ceilings will be permissible only along 
broad, industry-wide or commodity-by- 
commodity lines. 
@ March Ceilings Fade—In sparing their 
tears, retailers are (1) hopeful of sufh- 
cient relief granted on OPA’s own 
initiative, and (2) cognizant of the 
fact that price control is moving farther 
and farther away from the March ceil- 
ing principle, anyhow. Special ceilings 
and nation-wide prices are definitely in 
the cards, and here an individual relief 
provision would not mean anything. 

As things shape up now, OPA has 
amended GMPR as follows: 

Retailers may not apply for individual 
telief after Nov. 30. 

Wholesalers and manufacturers may not 
apply after Nov. 15. 

For the service trades, the deadline is 
Jan. 1, 1943. 


@ Petitions Dismissed—Meanwhile, no 
petitions of a “catch-all” nature (that 
is, peculiar instances not otherwise pro- 
vided for) are being received whatso- 
ever, and all pending petitions are be- 
ing dismissed. 

About the only section of old No. 18 


that remains intact is the one concern-’ 


ing fair trade prices. As amended, 
GMPR continues to specify that if a 
retailer sold below fair trade minimums 
in March, and now has been enjoined 
by a court, he can get a price boost 
from OPA. 

e Shortage Clause—By way of adding 
something new, OPA has created a 
“local shortage” clause in the revised 
regulation. It stipulates that if a short- 
age exists or threatens to exist, if a 
price boost will dispel the shortage, and 
if the price boost in one locality won't 
cause a shortage in another spot, then 
the price increase will be granted. 
Already this provision has been added 
to three price regulations: miscellaneous 
solid fuels delivered from producing 


facilities; other solid fuels; 4.4 sen;, 

Thus far OPA has not inc cated 1.1 
much relief it will give, ela 
will give it, under the new prin 
OPA at the moment is stil! by, . 
ing the verbiage of Section 18 oy, 
existing price schedules and trying 
set up machinery to hand 
procedure. 


OPA Finds Sins 9 | 


Most of them small. humlé 


retailers using trickery to sidejamm 
¥ 


step ceilings are headed fo, 
trouble. 
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Four weeks ago OPA sent a batch ¢ 

investigators out to poke around in th 
retail field and see what was happenin 
to the prices of rolled oats, rice, con 
flakes, maple sirup, soap, bread, cream 
and other grocery items. 
@ Price Ceilings Violated—Results of th 
survey do not make a pretty picture 
OPA’s complicated and confusing o: 
ders are blamed for the fact that thoy 
sands of retailers are violating the Gen 
eral Maximum Price Regulation with 
out apparently being aware of it. Mor 
appalling, however, is the growth o! 
outright deception and cheating a : 
means of avoiding squeezes. 

Out of 10,000 retailers investigat 
4,000 were committing violations bg 
enough to draw a warning, but not | 
enough to warrant prosecution. Most 
of the sins consisted of failure to pox 
price-ceilings. 

Another 1,000 retailers will have 
prepared against them, may be hauled 
into court. 

@A Few Tricks—Quality-cutting 
mislabeling are rampant in the grocen 
field. One brand of egg noodles, ! 
instance, now comes in slack-filled pac 
ages but is sold at pre-GMPR prices. 
candy bar was found to be a half- 
shorter than before, while the price! 
mains unchanged. Olive oil 1s bem 
packaged in bottles that look bigs: 
but hold 1 oz. less. Old brands * 
canned tomatoes are vanishing, and « 
their place appear inferior brands # 
the same, or even higher, prices. 

Apparently the chain _ stores’ 
smarter than independents in comp 
with the letter of the law, but they 2 
shrewder in their violations, too. 
infrequently they change the names * 
private brands simply because GMP: 
sas each brand is a separate commoc 
Thus an old item by a new name ! 
comes a new commodity, brings 
higher prices under OPA’s formula t 


vo 
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Conversation in Iceland 
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ABOUT A FLAG OF HONOR AT HOME 


Ben, formerly a skilled worker in the Fiberglas* plant 
in Newark, O., talks about the home front with Jim, a 
buddy. 


BEN: You know, Jim, I was wondering if the folks back home 
really knew what it was all about, until this letter came. 
It makes me feel pretty good. 


sim: You mean, you were worried about the folks back home 
doing their part, too? 


BEN: That’s it. But look at this letter. From my brother, Ed. 
He works in the Fiberglas plant in Newark. (Reads) 
*. .. every guy in the plant is so proud of the war job 
he’s doing there’s no holding ’em. It all began with 
these exhibits. They showed parachute flares, blood- 
plasma transfusion kits, electric motors, ship insulation, 
models of Army and Navy equipment. All sorts of stuff 
that Fiberglas helps make .. .” 


Jim: Well, they aren’t the only ones... 


BEN: But wait. It’s the way they’re working their heads off. 
And liking it! It’s got ’em. Here, listen some more. 
(Reads) **. . . I got the biggest bang out of a 4-engine 
bomber picture they showed us. Seems we supply 
Fiberglas for some mighty important parts in those 
bombers, like the insulation for the tiny motors in 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: Toledo, O. 


FACTORIES: Newark, O., Ashton, R. I. 


propeller hubs. That was a new one to me. And gosh, 
Ben, I’m one of the guys that makes this stuff.” 


aim: That’s more like it! 


BEN: You bet! Now he’s talking! What’s more, Ed writes 
that the Government just gave ’em the Army-Navy 
“E.” For the way they’ re turning it out. Here’s what he 
says. (Reads) “*... next to the Stars and Stripes, that 
‘E’ flag means more than anything in the world right 
now. Sure, other plants have it. But this one’s ours. It 
makes us feel we’re on a fighting front and have got to 
keep on fighting harder, even if we don’t wear uniforms.” 


Jim: Say, Ben, I’ll admit something. I was kinda uneasy 
about things back home. Like you. But that letter’s 
cheered me up a lot. Write Ed that for me, too, will you? 


* * * 


* The Fiberglas Plants at Newark, Ohio, and Ashton, Rhode 
Island, now fly the Army-Navy “E” flag for outstanding 
production performance. 


Credit belongs not only to the thousands of earnest: Fiber 
glas workers, but to the scores of processors and fabricators 
who convert this basic material into its many useful forms 
to meet critical war needs. 
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Her job is forming sheet aluminum for Vultee’s “Vengeance” Dive Bombers in 
their roaring inland plant, where R& M Electric Hoists help speed production, 


e*HeM helpings: 


With speed and perfection the double-barreled order of the 
day at Vultee Aircraft, Inc., materials and assemblies must 
be where they’re wanted when they’re wanted. That’s why 
Vultee—like hundreds of other war-busy firms—trusts vital 
materials-handling jobs to a squadron of R&M Electric 
Hoists. In 2,000 types and sizes to fit every application, 
these hoists are famous for their utility, safety, and capac- 
ity for hard work around the clock and around the calendar. 


* The performance record of R & M Machine Drives is just 
as noteworthy. Used as original equipment on new ma- 
chines, as well as to convert old machines from overhead to 
direct drive, they’re increasing output by providing a range 
of definite speeds shifted by a mere twist of the wrist. 


* If you have a problem involving hoisting, converting ma- 
chines to direct drive, pumping, ventilating, or “‘special”’ 
motor applications, write us! The address is Robbins & 
Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & Myers 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 


| determining the ceiling of new ; 


by using normal margins. 
@ OPA Needs Help—Where n 
turers and retailers were in cal 
bringing about “hidden inflation 
inal prosecutions will result. ‘T) 
and Drug Administration and 
the Federal Trade Commission 
called in by OPA to help wit! 
legal fireworks. 

Meantime OPA is convinced 


only way to keep food prices in 


to take the whole food field 


| GMPR (some of it already is o 


set special ceilings tied to qual 
grades. This will be done in th 
several months. 

e Clothing Next?—In the interii 
expects to proceed with its “get | 
policy and check up on other 
fields. Suspicion is that in the « 
field hidden inflation is also 
ground to an alarming extent. 


Shoe Styles: 1943 


Impact of conservation 
'order is evident at shoe fair, 
but leather savings don’t assure 
normal civilian supplies. 


When war came to Paris, New York 


and Hollywood were momentarily 


ous of each other’s succession to t 
title of the world’s fashion capital. But 
before competition got under way, war 


| came to the United States, and Was! 


ington usurped the role of style dictator 
with a limitation order setting definite 
restrictions on women’s wardrobes (B\\ 


| —Apr.8’42,p32). 


This fall the War Production Board 


| deprived movie stars and debutantes of 


another style-setting privilege when shoe 


| conservation order M-217 was. issued 


(BW-—Sep.19’42,p67). And last week in 
Chicago when the nation’s shoemakers 
displayed their wares at the National 
Shoe Fair the industry saw and approved 


| duration footwear--designs by WPB. 


e Patterns Are Frozen—M-217 has fr 
zen patterns, prohibited new ones, 
banned two-tone and leather-on-leather 
styles, specified the thickness of soles, 


and limited colors to six—black, white, 
| blue, and three shades of brown. [ash 
| ion-conscious women may miss thei 


fancy footwear, but the industry, anx 


| ious to conserve leather and labor, we! 


comes the stipulations. They have, in 


| fact, gone farther than the law dem inds 
| in making shoes—particularly women § 
|—simple and serviceable. More low 


heels and fewer high ones are being 
made, and the more versatile medium 
or Cuban heel is emphasized. 

Other plus values resulting from sim 
plification and limitation will be bette! 
fit for consumers, because as numbcr 0! 


MOTORS * HOISTS * CRANES * FANS *MOYNO PUMPS 


lines is cut, they will find a wider rang¢ 
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UNSEEN FIGHTING 


Electrified transportation is such a familiar part of 
the American scene that we are apt to overlook the 
vital role it plays in the nation’s war effort... 
speeding war workers to their jobs, conveying armed 
forces and war materiel. 

To keep these vital ‘‘arteries’’ at peak efficiency 
calls for special types of copper alloys in street 
railway and trolley coach overhead, and in the cate- 
nary suspensions of electrified railroads. In Phono- 
Electric*, Bridgeport supplies high-conductivity 
bronze wires that are far stronger, tougher than 


OWER! 


copper wire. These qualities have brought about the 
selection of telephone wiring drawn down from 
standard Phono- Electric for use with military field 
communication systems. 

Industry, in looking ahead, may find in the widely 
adaptable qualities of Bridgeport wire, sheet, tube 
and rod alloys, clues to future applications beyond 
present fields of use. Write for further details. 


me . BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 
"Bridgeport 
co. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. « ESTABLISHED 1865 


*Trade name 


UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE WITH MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 
ATTENTION. Phono-Electric high-conductivity bronze 
trolley wires durably resist the ravages of weather 
and wear and the stress of great tensions. 


TENSILE STRENGTH OF OVER 115,000 POUNDS PER 
SQUARE INCH. Strong, fatigue-resisting bolts are made 
from hard drawn wire alloy similar to Phono-Electric 
by the cold heading and roll threading process. 
Further information given in new Bridgeport 


**Duronze Manual.”’ 


Pleas _* 
“Sgt 
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So 


Bridgeport workers 
have been awarded 
Treasury Depart- 
ment “T” flag for 
subscribing 10% of 
their weekly poyroll 
to buy War Bonds. 
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* Tall 
to strike at the life lines of supply, DUST can slow down, even stop the 
production lines of Industry. But—just as the hazards of raiding U-boats 


can be effectively checked by our fighting ships, so can the danger of dust 
be controlled in war production plants. Spoilage, rejects, do-overs, caused by 


of 
OG 
t 
é 
‘ 


Bs 


Like Axis submarines lurking in our convoy lanes 


atmospheric and process dusts can be largely eliminated with AAF dust control. 


The American Air Filter Company has developed through 22 years of research 
and experience, dust control equipment to meet every industrial need, and 
each AAF unit, like each type of fighting ship, is especially designed to do 
a specific job effectively. If you have a troublesome dust problem, our en- 
gineers are available without obligation to help you. Write for new bulletin, 
“AAF In Industry”, which describes the complete line of AAF equipment. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


INCORPORATED 
387 CENTRAL AVENUE LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
IN CANADA: DARLING BROS., LTD., MONTREAL, P. 9. 


AMERICAN 


AIR FILTERS 
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of sizes in the remaining lines, 
tailers will not be left with quar 
freak shoes that they can’t sell ; 
to close out at a loss. 
@ Men Less Affected—Changes 
shoes are less radical than in y 
though the same rules apply. ‘J 
such as is required on wing ti} 
because of the extra labor inyo! 
the trend is toward military sty 
blucher and monk types. 
The real bottleneck in the 
dustry is the shortage of sole 
Not only has military equip: 
duced tanners’ materials, but 
demand for shoes, like wartime 
for other consumer goods, run 
of supply. Furthermore, rubb 
| position soles, which are chea 
| more durable, have been place: 
complete allocation. 


© How Supplies Shape Up—Tan: 


leather will be close to capacity 
proximately 22,000,000 sides 

military requirement next year wil 
ably come to 7,000,000, an « 


lend-lease shipments. This would 


timate that 1943 hide output f : 


I ap- 
lotal 
prob- 


‘ imate 
that includes needs of U.S. forces 


and 


leave 


only 15,000,000 for all civilian sole. 
leather uses. This is less than the jn. 
dustry consumed in years of peak pro- 


| duction such as 1941 and 1942: it is 


however, equal to average consumption 
of several previous years. Maximum 
number of shoes that factories can tum 
out of this quota is 315,000,000 pairs, 
That’s quite a drop compared with 465, 
000,000 in 1942 and 483,000,000 in 
1941; but it comes close to the previous 
five-year average of 400,000,000. These 
figures, of course, included rubber and 
composition soles. 

@ Inventories Are High—The shoe pros 
pect is brightened considerably by pres 
ent high inventories—more than 200- 
000,000 pairs—resulting from the record 
production of the past 20 months. Evx- 
perts have suggested rationing before 


this cushion is absorbed to provide a 


| higher quota over a longer period (BW 


—Oct.31°42,p13). 

Tanners, who depend upon meat 
packers for 50% of their hides, are be- 
ginning to wish they didn’t. Packers 
feel the proposed ceiling on livestock 
prices is necessary, and feeders, under 


| such a ceiling will market animals 


sooner, thus reducing the number of 
heavy hides available. And shoe soles 
are made from heavy leather. 

e Easy on Substitutes—The trade's wor- 
ries so far have been very little offset 
by experimentation with substitutes. 
Wooden and plastic soles are still in 
the novelty stage, being used chiefly 


for women’s playshoes. Observers pre- 
dict, however, that these innovations 
will achieve wider use, particularly since 
shoes with nonleather soles are €% 
empt from M-217’s two-toned ban And 


come spring with the exhaustion ot 


present stocks, it’s not likely that Amer- 
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Witte s 20 Wit Wo soate! 


ee er aes vii 


KEEP ‘EM ROLLING! 


Freight cars—particularly tank cars—are vital to 
Victory. They must be loaded, unloaded, kept 


moving with all possible speed. Delays cost lives. 


Geared up to the Nation’s all-out War Effort, 
General American’s vast fleet is working “double 
time’’—thanks to the whole-hearted cooperation 


of railroads and industry. 


Faster “turn around” of freight cars is every- 
one’s responsibility —the railroads, ours, and 


yours. Keep ’em rolling! 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
Chicago 


Dello and Exggbline of Keitaoad Pesight Cat 


Do you know how much light 
your war workers should have? 


First have a qualified lighting man check to see 
if your men are getting the right amount of light 


for their basic “seeing” tasks. Do this at once. 
Then investigate what MILLER lighting can do to- 


day to put your manpower at peak efficiency. 


Often the difference of 
only a few foot candles 
of illumination can 
make such an enorm- 
ous difference in production efficiency. 
Cases in the MILLER lighting files 
show increases of 3°, 4.7% and more 


in typical plants after lighting changes. 


War manpower is too precious to 
be dissipated under inadequate light- 
ing. Be sure the lighting in your plant 
is right for the “seeing” job to be done. 

That job may be a 
draftsman’s, a machin- 
ist’s, an assembler’s, 
or an inspector's. A 
qualified lighting man 
can tell you the level 
of illumination each of 
these workers needs, 


Pioneers in Good Lighting since 1844 
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Further than that; a 
MILLER field engineer 
can constructively help 
you get adequate lighting 
for your men. It may be a Continuous 
Wireway Fluorescent Lighting System 
...MILLER 50 FOOT CANDLER or 100 
FOOT CANDLER for productive, man- 
made daylight. Or it may be incandes- 
cent or mercury vapor...depending on 
your plant and your particular prob- 
lems. MILLER works with all light 
sources, plays no favorites. 


MILLER engineers are located in 
principal cities. Bettercall one in today. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 


THE \ 
MILLER COMPANY 


MERIDEN CONNECTICUT 


WHERE 1943 LEATHER 
SUPPLY WILL GO 


Total 
(domestic Military 
and Require 
imported ment 
25,000 10,000 
kipskins 14,800 1,500 
ep and lamb- 
kins 49,000 9 00K 
Goat and kidskins 36,000 3, OOF 
Horsehides 900 00 


* Exclusive of shearlings 

t Figures represent maximum an 
leathers available for all purposes; r 
mly 80% is used in shoes 


ican women will forego their 


| brown-and-white spectator pum; 


out giving substitute soles a t 
same goes for college girls for who 


| ubiquitous two-toned saddle shoe 
| been for many years almost an entrar 


requirement. 

@ Question of Imports—Biggest qu 
tion mark in the over-all supply is t 
amount of tonnage that will be a 


| able for importation of hides and ski: 


of Ameri 
years. FE 


source of 10% to 15% 
shoe leather in normal 


| though adequate shipping quotas shou 


be granted under the general import 
order (M-63), the hazards of war 
make predictions look like guesswor 


| It is at least certain, however, that 


tailment of imports would be propo: 
tionately reflected in the supply of shor 
for civilian use (see table). Shoes { 
the military will, of course, be the n 


| variable quantity should there be a dim 
| nution of imported supplies. 


STORE GIVES RAID BOOK 
Marshall Field & Co. department 


store is distributing throughout the C! 
cago area 2,000,000 copies of a ¢ 
plete and comprehensive booklet « 
titled, What to Do in an Air Ra 
The 40-page pocket-size edition 
tains complete instructions for hous 
holders, pedestrians, and passengers w! 
der every circumstance of enemy ai 
attack. — 

Also included are detailed directio 


for preparing the home with black 


equipment, fire fighting apparatus, ai 
refuge rooms. A series of pictures, tabi 


| and charts lists air raid do’s and dont 


describes various types of bombs; a! 
aids in the recognition of different kin 


| of gases. 


Distributed as a contribution to na 


| tional defense, the handy reference 


approved by the Chicago Office of ¢ 
vilian Defense, which prepared the ec 
torial contents. Nearest approach t 


| advertising in the booklet are three in 


teresting pages of Marshall Field’s ow 


| air raid precautions. 
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@ There is no restriction on paperboard packaging 
ideas. That’s why conversion to paperboard is today’s 
best cure for packaging headaches. 


Package conversion is not new. Container Corpo- 
tation’s history is a record of converting products to 
paperboard from something else . . . because paper- 
board proved better, cheaper, more convenient. 


You need not turn to an inferior “substitute” 
when you adopt a folding carton or a solid-fibre or 
corrugated shipping case. We’d like to show you that 


BULK OR INSTITUTIONAL PACKAGES FOR 


LARD * SHORTENING * GREASE 
ASPHALT * CHEMICALS * SOAP POWDERS 
WAXES * DYNAMITE * POULTRY 
FRUITS * VEGETABLES °* FROZEN, 


DRIED OR SHELL EGGS 


et 
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paperboard can produce the best package you’ve ever 
had. That’s the specialty of our staff—specialists in 
construction, linings, coatings and finishes, distribu- 
tion and marketing factors. And our organization is 
equipped to comb all possibilities—the whole pack- 
aging job, from pulp to finished product, is under 
our control. 


There’s a host of new ideas to make paperboard 
packages do jobs they’ve never done before. Call or 
write our nearest office for a consultation. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


GENERAL OFFICES: 111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGC 


New York © Rochester * Natick, Mass. * Philadelphia *« Akron * Cincinnati * Clevelund 
Circleville * Detroit * Indianapolis * "Wabash * Carthage * Anderson, Ind. * Peoria 
Rock Island * Minneapolis * Wilmington, Del. * Baltimore « St. Louis * Fernandina * Ft. Worth 


EVERYTHING PAPERBOARD FOR EVERYTHING PACKED 
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. And even without wartime population radically changed regional ec yom; ee 

} Chains Tax-Wary shifts, relocation is the normal pattern trends—the almost certain indy;:;\,) te S 

| R of chain store operation. For example, tion of the South and accele: eH 
Though multiple-unit levy Utah’s biggest chain, Safeway Stores, tivity on the West Coast. — 

; , ‘ with 44 outlets in the state has relocated What really struck terror in chain ve 
was rejected in Utah, chains 27 in the past five years. Only ten store hearts—even more than tI dena ne 
know another November will stores operate in the same location they _ of being bound to present operat \p nee th 

: : did in 1941. At that rate the proposed _ terns—was that the Utah tax was 4 direcs we 
bring another election. freezing tax would have made 60% of descendant of the Patman “chajy, prt fe 
Safeway’s locations obsolete in five years, death sentence” bill of two years go, pr 
Chain stores could relax and celebrate 79% in ten years. For the duration of the war this seen pe 
like the Republicans last week over the © Postwar Impact—Worse yet, the ne- dead. Congress is too busy wi! more or 
election returns, for in Utah they had cessity for flexibility may be even more critical legislation; but enactinent 9 pe 
defeated the most severe tax that ever important when a postwar era ushers in the Utah measure, coupled wit!) I} i" ° 
threatened multiple-unit retailers (BW— th 
Nov.7'42,p7). But chains, breathing a Li 
easy now, realize their relief may be i B: 
premature. ‘They know that, come an- Chain Store Tax Record bl 
other November and another election, ti 
they may have to face another referen- LAWS IN EFFECT be 
dum vote somewhere in the United Date Taz Range S) 
States. State Enacted (per store) Litigation g! 
@ California Rejected Tax—The first big Alabama 1935 $1—$112.50 None* W 
test came in 1936 when the question of Colorado 1934 $2--$300 Seate Supreme Court held anenc: CC 
imposing a tax of $500 on every store stores, wholesalers, subject to act lo 
over nine in a chain was submitted to Florida 1941 $10—$400 plus 10% tax on None 
the voters of California and was turned yr peer (defined as 30% Cl 
° of stocks) 
down. In 1938 the chains fought a tax Ga var os-~tieh: WehCetertees None P 
proposal at referendum in Colorado. In $2000—$ 10,000 Cl 
that case, the chains lost the battle Idaho 1933 $5—$500 iets Sineie Cou ht ener € 
but won the war, for by forcing a stores, wholesalers, subject to act n 
referendum vote, which they lost, they Indiana 1933 $3--$150 None l 
sidetracked the certain enactment of a lowa 1935 $5—$155 State Supreme Court invalidated e 
tougher law, with a top tax exceeding aks Se Sam ES shee s 
the $300 levied in Colorado since 1935. oonee h 
Last week’s vote in Utah was prob- pian ne we — I 
ably the most critical the chains ever Lendelene one neo Upheld by U. S. Supreme Court C 
have faced. If they had lost the Cali- Maryland 1933 $5—$150 None d 
fornia referendum in 1936, they would Michigan 1933 $10-—-$250 plus per counter Upheld by State Supreme Court é 
have lost a lot more money in taxes tax $10—$25 , 
(about $2,000,000) than in Utah where nietentogt ed aniline None t 
there are only 123 chain outlets in the Montana 1999 $5—$200 None d 
state compared with 9,218 in California North Carolina 1939 $65—$250 None 
at that time. But they would have lost South Carolina 1930 $5—$150 Upheld t 
a principle in the Utah fight, and loss South Dakota 1937 $1—$150 None ( 
of that principle might in the end cost Tennessee 1937 $3 for each 100 sq. ft. of floor Amendment imposing higher tax on ¢ 
them infinitely more. apaee forsign conporetions inmatitated 
e Status Quo Freeze—Utah’s proposed Texas 1935 $1—$750 aoe Court upheld. U.S 1 
| tax was of a different type, and far more ake 
severe than the chain taxes that are on j management pending { 
the statute books of 19 other states. West Virginia 1933 $2—$250 Upheld by U. S. Supreme Court. 
| It was a tax designed to freeze the chains Act applies to wholesalers 
| in status quo. It provided license taxes * In many instances where current act has not been tested in courts, earlier acts, = 
ranging from $50 a store for chains Op- based on same general principle, have been sustained by state or federal courts. mas 
erating 10 to 100 stores anywhere in the ' ~~ 
U. S. to $500 a store for corporations LAWS REMOVED BY REFERENDUM eP 
with more than 500 stores. his the Seats — — Bete of Radeation Ke 
chains might have survived. California 1935 $1—$500 1936 the 
But the really tough and unorthodox sais wee $50—$500 plus $500—$5,000 en up 
feature of the Utah proposal was a pro- for stores opened or moved om 
vision that would have levied a tax of age 
$500 to $5,000 on every new outlet and LAWS REMOVED BY REPEAL ae 
on any store expanded or relocated. It a ee Susie Date of Repeal cha 
would have prevented a chain unit that flies ‘i ‘eee sib no Mihalka ” 
° . ° Y +A TO 
lost its lease from reopening for business adi nae aii inde P 
across the street. vee gg ; Ho 
| e Changing Market—In these days of eee wie aitieuas =“ a 
shortages, expansion of existing systems : on 
is on oles favorabl pore. ear by LAWS REMOVED BY COURT ACTION stir 
» most chain operators: But on the other State Date ‘Enacted Tax Range Date Invalidated of | 
hand this is preeminently a time when Pennsylvania 1937 $1—$500 1939 on 
chain-store men have to adjust their Vermont 1933 Y4—4% of gross sales 1935 the 
operations to a changing market. - 
Bus 
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Chain stores were fighting for their 
very existence in Utah last week. But 
not one of the 21 chains operating in 
that state could lift a hand—if there 
were so much as a dollar in it—to de- 
fend itself. For Utah has a corrupt- 
practices act which prohibits any cor- 
poration from contributing directly 
or indirectly toward a political cam- 
paign. 

e License Threat—Those affected by 
the pending vote—Grant’s, Kress, 
Lerner, Thom McAn, Adam Hat, 
Baker’s Shoe, Chandler Shoe, Gam- 
ble-Skogmo, Montgomery Ward, Na- 
tional Dollar, National Shirt, New- 
berry, Owl Drug, Penney, Safeway, 
Sprouse-Reitz, United Cigar, Wal- 
green, Western Auto Supply, Wool- 
worth, and Sears, Roebuck—couldn’t 
contribute to the fight without facing 
loss of license to do business in Utah. 

But stockholders and customers 

could and did contribute. ‘The cam- 
paign was run on funds and brains 
contributed by chain-store stockhold- 
ers—supplemented by donations of 
national chains not operating in 
Utah. 
e Publicity Barrage—““There’s a 
scheme afoot to increase your cost of 
living,” read advertisements in Salt 
Lake City papers over the signature 
of the Citizen’s State Committee 
Against No. 2. Similar appeals, 
aimed at various interest groups and 
designated most of all to make sense 
to Joe Doakes, loaded Utah’s radio 
and press. 

The whole campaign resembled 
that employed in California’s pioneer 
chain-tax referendum six years ago— 
complete to the use of a slogan like 
“No, 2 is a tax on you.” (In Califor- 
nia, the proposition was No. 22.) 
And the resemblance between the 
two campaigns was more than purely 


Stockholders Rescue Hamstrung Chains 


coincidental. Both of them—as well 
as the Colorado campaign four years 
ago—were authored by the same man, 
‘Ted Braun of Braun & Co., manage- 
ment consultants. 

e Bound to Rise—Now the No. 1 
chain-tax-fighter west of the Missis- 
sippi—and sometimes east of it, too— 
Braun, still in his early forties, started 
his business career after the last war 
driving a cab in Los Angeles; true to 
the Alger tradition he was general 
manager of the company in a matter 
of months. The fact that he had reg- 
ularly driven a big banker to work in 
the morning didn’t hurt his career 
from then on, as he branched out 
into the milling business, banking, 
and finally into Lord & Thomas ad- 
vertising agency. 

Retained by Safeway, through Lord 

& Thomas, at the time of the Cali- 
fornia referendum in 1936, Braun 
put his public relations business on 
the map, then blazed an important 
trail for all chains in improving their 
relations with growers’ organizations 
by helping them move crop sur- 
pluses profitably (BW —Mar.5’38, 
p31). Now, with eleven branch of- 
fices, Braun & Co. represents not 
only Safeway but the chain store 
councils in 14 western states. 
@ Versatility Plus—Widely regarded 
as a rhumba dancer of professional 
attainments, Braun has further dem- 
onstrated his versatility by taking on 
the public relations and management 
reorganization job for Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, when that 
giant brokerage combine was put to- 
gether (BW —Aug.2’41,p50), and cur- 
rently he is also handling press rela- 
tions concerned with the West Coast 
evacuation of Japanese for the Fourth 
Army and Western Defense Com- 
mand. 


man Arnold’s prosecution of the big 
mass distributors (BW—Mar.21’42,p54), 
might yet touch off the spark. 
¢ Prevent Expansion—The new national 
legislation might not take the form of 
the Patman death sentence tax, ranging 
up to $49,000 a store—a tax which is es- 
timated to be about 100 times the aver- 
age earnings of a chain-store outlet—but 
it might take the form of a law to freeze 
chains at their present size. That, as a 
matter of fact, was the last compromise 
proposal which was considered by a 
ouse committee before the Patman 
bill failed. 

Even if national legislation were not 
stimulated by Utah’s example, the idea 
of the freezing tax might spread to other 
states. And fast. Chain taxes have a 
way of doing that. Ever since 1931, 
the year the Supreme Court by a 5-to-4 
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vote upheld the Indiana graduated tax 
which levies higher and higher taxes as 
the number of stores increases, the sev- 
eral states have enacted similar meas- 
ures 49 times—more than half of these 
have been invalidated or repealed (see 
table)—and close to a thousand like 
bills have been introduced in. state 
legislatures. 

@ Louisiana Wrinkle—Another new 
wrinkle in chain store taxation—that 
introduced by Louisiana in 1934 and 
upheld by the Supreme Court in 1937— 
has already been imitated in Florida, 
Mississippi, South Dakota, Kentucky, 
and Utah. The Louisiana-type tax 
(BW—May22’37,p15) is based not on 
the number of units operated within the 
state but on the number of units oper- 
ated nationally, Thus a chain that 
operates less than eleven units any 


BE SURE IT’S 


Hor DIP 


GALVANIZED 


KEELE 
' 


eco 


tion for less money. Every manufacturer 
or user of steel products should have a 
copy. Write to American Hot Dip Gol- 
vanizers Association, Inc., Pittsburgh, Po. 


TYPEWRITER 


PAPERS 


very sheet of Berkshire Typewriter 
Paper makes a good impression.., 
emphasizes your business standing. 
OR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


Somewhere 
an America 
RECOVERY 
OF VALUES 


will aid 


production 


mSomewhere—in fact many places— 4 
American factories are losing thou- 
sands of tons of recoverable values. 
Every pound of these values can be re- 
covered and saved by removing them 
from atmospheric currents and the 
liquid before they leave the plant. It 
is possible—practical—profitable. Ask 
us for a determination. No obligation. 
Thirty-five years of specialization in this 
field has resulted in tremendous say- 
ings of valuable materials for industry, 


G 


WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORPORATION 
Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of Equipment for the 
Collection of Suspended Materials from Gases and Liquids 
1025 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
PRECIPITATION COMPANY OF CANADA 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal 
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“HIS DESK WAS A JUNK HEAP... and 
so were the files. I had a hard enough 
time just finding anything. . 
alone understanding it. The trouble 
was, the boss tried to carry all the 


details in his head. 


TO SPEED UP YOUR OFFICE 
WORK: Hammermill offers 
two free booklets . . . How 
to avoid “junk heap’”’ desks 


. How to get in- 
———\ | formation, pass 
| wow 10 
| DESIGN A 


along orders and 
i) instructions, check 


—, results and re- 
21 WAYS sponsibility. 
TO KEEP Send for these 
A CLEAR free helps now! 


DESK _ 
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(Please attach to your company letterhead) 


“Imagine me — practically 
running the business!” 


“THE BOSS IS AWAY about half the time these days — down in Washington 
or out in the field. But there’s no end of day-by-day routine. Rush orders 
to be cleared. Memos to be passed along. Correspondence to be kept up. It’s 
up to me to handle those things, so his desk won't be piled with work every 
time he comes back. A few months ago I never could have managed it... 


“THEN OUR PRINTER .. . came through 
with a suggestion that made things a 
. let lot easier for us. He helped us adapt 
ideas from a Hammermill book and 
supplied forms that show what’s to 
be done, who is to do it and when.” 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. Dept. BW 11-14 

Send “21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk” and “How to 
Design a Business Form.” If you use a duplicator, 
check kind: [() stencil; gelatin; spirit. 


Position —— 


| Kentucky law seven years ago on th 


| worth, and Sears, Roebuck—retorted th 
| while ten years ago they had a con 


| place in the United States pay 
| $10 for every outlet it has in Lo 
whereas a chain that operates m« 


500 units nationally pays a tax « 


| on every store in Louisiana. ‘The 
of this kind of tax to other stat 


be one reason why the Great A 
& Pacific Tea Co. has halved th: 
ber of outlets in the last half 
years. 

But the chains are literally 
from persecution, much to the 
ance of the tax proponents who 
the tax net, designed to protect 
pendent storekeepers by raising 
costs, is evaded by the mass disti 
through the closing of small outlets with 
relatively high overhead and th« 
ing of more efficient supermarket 
@ Area ‘T'ax—So ‘Tennessee five y« 
pionecred a tax that would be 
en the number of square feet wh 
outlet occupied. This has gon 
challenged, although an amendment 
imposing 14 times the tax on 
operated by foreign corporations wa 
held unconstitutional in 1939, 

Inevitably the trend toward supers 
will intensify the constant demand for 
a tax based on gross receipts. Kentucky 
was the first state to enact this kind of 
a law by providing that retailers with 
sales of less than $400,000 annuall 
would pay a tax of only \%»o of | 
while those with sales of $1,000, 
or over would pay 1%. 

The Supreme Court invalidated 


ground that it constituted a denia 
the 14th Amendment’s equal-protecti 
provision. Since then, similar 
receipts laws have been held unconstit 
tional in New Mexico, Wisconsin, Flor 
ida, Vermont, and Minnesota. 
e@ New Weapon—Because of thi 
tagiousness of antichain legislation, the 
chains fought the Utah tax, and fought 
it bitterly. In many ways this year's 
political clash between the chains and 
their competitors makes the famous Cal 
ifornia fight look tepid. At least it 
fought with different weapons, ‘lim 
worn arguments—about underpaid 
overworked employees, about squeezing 
,the farmer, buying advantages, the | 
of community spirit by chain store man 
agement—went by the board. Backer 
of the Utah tax proposal used the tec! 
nique of candor: said chains were just 
too much competition for independent 
merchants and should, therefore, | 
“controlled.” 

Utah’s seven principal chains—W. | 


1dCh 


| Grant, S. H. Kress, J. C. Penney, Safew 
| Stores, Walgreen Drug, F. W. Wo 


thot 


bined total of 107 retail units in the 
state, today they have 96 (of Utah’s 123 
chain outlets). 

e Independents Neutral—The Utah fight 
was different. too, in that the old 


stand-bys didn’t come through to d 
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battle for the tax proponents. Biggest 
disappointment was the independent 
grocer’ whose state convention speakers 
advised fellow grocers to attend to their 
knitting, forget about chains. Coopera- 
tives and members of contract chains 
were likewise neutral. And for good 
reason: Neighboring district courts in 
Colorado and Idaho last year held “‘vol- 
yntary’” or contract chains subject to 
the chain tax. The president of one of 
these contract groups, Lewis Shave, 
actually furnished ammunition for the 
chains in a letter stating how a similar 
tax had put Nation-Wide Stores Co. 
out of business in Georgia. Another 
reason chains are being choked out of 
Georgia is that municipal taxes (which 
exist principally in the South) fre- 
quently are equal to the state-wide levy 
($200 top). Thus the tax burden on the 
chains is doubled. 

e Over the Cuspidors—Tough as was 
this battle in Utah, the chains’ toughest 
fight year in and year out is waged amid 
the brass spittoons that decorate the 
conference rooms in every state capital 
throughout the country. In this fight 
the past two years they have been re- 
markably successful. Of 45 chain-store 
tax bills introduced in state legislatures 
in 1941 (seven of them were Louisiana- 
type taxes), only two were passed. And 
they were not significant, one being the 
now defeated Utah tax, the other merely 
a revision of the existing law in Florida. 


Only 15 legislatures met in 1942, | 


and chain-store tax legislation was de- 
feated in every state where a bill 


was introduced—New York, Mississippi, | 


Kentucky, and Louisiana. 


Sears Tries Tab 


Experiment in new charge 
system pushed in Chicago; will 
be extended if successful. Only 
phone orders charged. 


Upsetting its tradition of selling only 
for cash or on installment terms, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. has offered charge 
accounts to mail order catalogue cus- 
tomers who use its telephone order serv- 
ice. The offer is purely experimental, 
made in letters notifying 200 persons 
in Chicago’s North Shore suburban 
area that they now have Sears accounts. 
Chosen for the test were “preferred 
customers”—those who have for years 
bought at least $15 worth of catalogue 
merchandise, or made installment pur- 
chases and paid promptly. 

, ©Can Expand Service—If the tryout 
stirs up any considerable volume of 
charge business, Sears expects to make 
wider experiments to develop some sta- 
tistical experience with the new tech- 
nique. There is plenty of room to ex- 
pand, since Sears maintains 53 tele- 
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SPINNING whedls in the oud or 


snow, skidding oni¢y pavements grind 


away precious fires. * * Stop this 
waste, avoid accidents with Campbell 
Lug Re-Inforced Tire Chains. Camp- 
bell Chains really “dig-in,” give trac- 
tion “all-ways.”’* x Campbell Chains 
are made of a special, tough alloy 
for greater chain mileage, much 
longer life. * * Write for details of 
this different* chain. International 
Chain & Mfg. Co., York, Pa. 


°U. S. Pat. No. 
2,093,547 — 
Canadian Pat, 
No. 223,568 


P®INTERNATIONAL CHAIN 


} 
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fo work We, £0/ 
—_— lg 


-»» REFRESHED and 
BETTER-FED in the 


PLANT CAFETERIA 


When they STAY IN to lunch, 
they're back to work sooner, feeling 
more relaxed, able to do a better job the 
rest of the day. A plant cafeteria is not 
only an investment in employee morale 
—it’s a boon to production speed these 
war-busy days. Lunch shifts can be 
staggered, even shortened without dis- 
comfort. And less gate supervision is 
necded. 

A list of Pick Cafeteria installa- 
tions reads like a **Who’s Who” of 
American industry. Pick Engineers 
have planned and built the biggest— 
but they know equally well how to han- 
dle a modest budget. Send for our 
illustrated booklet No. PC6. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 


America's Leading Food Service Equipment House 


7 
\ 


FEEDING EQUIPMENT 
Fow War Guduclicee 
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phone order areas in the United States. 
There is at least one such area adjacent 
to each regional mail order headquarters. 

Chicago, for instance, has 13 tele- 
phone order districts, including such 
distant cities as St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Detroit, Milwaukee, and 
Rock Island. Many of these are linked 
with headquarters by teletype, while the 
rest get their orders filled speedily 
through overnight mail service and spe- 
cial, rapid handling once the orders 
reach Chicago. 
| @ Here’s the Purpose—Primary reason 
| for charge accounts looks forward to a 
| time when tires for delivery trucks may 
be unobtainable. Orders telephoned to 
Sears always have been delivered c.o.d. 
by motor truck. Sears is hoping that by 
setting up a list of charge customers, 
it may deliver to them by parcel post 
on open account. 

Sears executives recognize that charge 

accounts undoubtedly will increase the 
expense of catalogue business, but be- 
| lieve costs may be held to a reasonable 
figure if sufficient volume develops. ‘The 
minimum charge order will be $2; but 
as yet, no maximum has been set on 
the credit which will be extended the 
original 200 customers. ‘The charge 
account will be good only on catalogue 
orders telephoned in, will have no stand- 
ing in Sears retail stores or on catalogue 
orders mailed. 
@ How It Works—The telephone cus- 
tomer is given a charge account code 
number, which he uses when telephon- 
ing his order. ‘To simplify the cus- 
tomer’s task of keeping track of his 
account, Sears sent him with the notifi- 
cation letter a folder in which to file 
individual invoices for checking against 
monthly statements. 


Big Milk Loses 


Little independent wins all 
rounds in legal battles with 50 
dairies. Election gives him new 
victory. 


Milk marketing control in Michigan 
is dead—at least temporarily. Rebuffed 
by a legal upset of the original milk 
marketing act and the rejection of a 
second one in a November election 
, teferendum, proponents of legislative 
blueprints for the milk business are 
silent, giving no indication whether they 
will resume their fight. 

e Enter Johnson—Michigan’s recent his- 
tory of milk retailing is intertwined with 
| the history of George A. Johnson, who 
| contends the entire control program is 
| designed to hamstring his business at 
| Detroit where he undersells the fifty- 


odd dairies by 3¢ to 5¢ a quart. He and 
his followers also hint the milk acts 
| went to the Legislature only after a 


long and bitter campaign failed +5 ¢; 
him out of business by othe; om 
Such hints are directed at 
Dairy Products Co. and Bord 
control many Detroit dairies. 
Johnson started in Detroit 
ago after a small-scale operat 
proved none too successful a 
Rapids. He set up a plain 
tinguished only by bright yello 
and began selling milk on a « 
carry basis, eliminating the ex 
door-to-door delivery. His price wa 
when the regular dairy price 
When the dairy price rose a cert, } 
son’s business boomed. The d 
taliated with a price war, shoving m; 
down to 5¢ a quart. The Johnson 
held firm; business at his depot 
actually increased during the batt 
then his 8¢ price finally emerged as ¢ 
lowest in town. 
e Plenty of Headaches—According | 
Johnson, the price war was 01 
hurdle—an attempt later was made | 
bankrupt him. It failed. Next, he y 
refused membership in the Milk P 
ducers Association; so he found his o 
farm suppliers. Johnson bottles wi 
excluded from the cooperative exchang 
forcing him to buy and get back hi 
containers. Still he wasn’t licked 
The Legislature passed the first m 
marketing act in 1939, but it was rul 
unconstitutional by the State Supren 
Court. An immediate move dev« 
to pass a new bill, which would eli 
nate technicalities that caused rej 


The 


of the 1939 measure. new b 
would have set up a board to “supervi 
and regulate the entire milk ind 

in Michigan, including “productior 
processing, furnishing, transportatior 


storage, distribution, pricing, and sa 


@ Johnson Wins Again—Militant Mil 
man Johnson saw in this bill, as in 
predecessor, a direct challenge to h 
operations. Again he prepared for bat 
tle. Referendum petitions were pass 
out over the counters of his depots ai 
were distributed by his friends. M 
than 150,000 signatures were gather 
—cnough to put the bill to a pop 
vote in which it was rejected, eight t 
five. 

Johnson sells 100,000 quarts a day 
his seventy-odd depots in the Det 
area. He claims to pay the same vh 
sale milk prices as the other dain 
therefore paying farmers a much bigg 
proportion of his retail price. He mec’ 
city butterfat requirements, pays lls 
employees American Federation of L. 
bor union wages. 

e@ Housewives Like Price—The refer 
dum behind him, Johnson's big p! 
lem is getting enough milk, but t! 
causes few customer losses. The current 
9¢ price for Johnson milk seems t 
appeal to housewives as a good reasol 
for enduring inconvenience, rather than 
paying 12¢ for other brands at the 
grocery store, or 14¢ on the doorstep 
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milk Ration Next? 


Five states already on a | 
voluntary allocation as supplies | 
taper off. Cut in end products 
may offer a solution. 


To the growing list of food shortages, 

add this important one: milk. Next 
year civilians will get less dairy prod- 
ucts than at any time in the past 
two decades (the drop being from 838 
lb. per capita in 1942 to an estimated 
780 Ib. in 1943). 
e Already in Five States—Already volun- 
tary rationing has started in California 
(notably war-busy San Diego), in 
Georgia, Oklahoma, Iowa, and even in 
New York (where an “equitable dis- 
tribution” scheme has been worked out 
at the handlers’ level). But this is only 
the beginning. 

Like everything else having to do 
with milk, even the shortage of that | 
fluid is a highly complicated business. 
In essence, though, the current pre- 
dicament amounts to this: 

(1) Milk consumption has risen 
tremendously in Army and defense 
areas, thus disrupting the normal supply 
system. 

(2) War purchases are taking 15 to 
17 billion Ib. from consumers. 


(3) Cattle and hog prices are so far 
over parity that dairy farmers are 


tempted to get out of dairying and into | 


meat production. 

(4) The meat shortage has put a new 
drain on cheese supplies. 

(5) Labor shortages are acute all the 
way from farm to market, and, in an 
industry conspicuous for hand labor 
requirements, the lack of help promises 
to become an increasing handicap. 

Just how pressing the labor problem 
is, nobody knows for sure. But about 
half of the nation’s 4,700,000 farmers 
owning dairy cows can be affected on 
the basis of statistics. Hence farm 
helpers have been “frozen” on those 
farms that have 12 or more dairy cows 
(BW—Oct.31’42,p5). Farmers with 
fewer than a dozen animals presumably 
can take care of them single-handedly. 


¢ Storage Supplies Down—On Oct. |, | 


for instance, the nation had only 221,- 
000,000 Ib. of cheese in cold storage, 
whereas a month before the figure had 
been 243,000,000 Ib. Cold storage sup- 
plies of butter on Oct. 1 were 126,- 
000,000 Ib., as against 203,000,000 the 
vear before, and a five-year average of 
163,000,000. 


Similarly, milk consumption during | 


June, July, and August spurted almost 
wnbelievably in the South and in de- 
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| SUPPORT THE RED CROSS! 


CONCRETE 


1S helping 
win this war , 
hf, 

C4 


N and munitions are mobil- 
izing swiftly over roads, 
streets and airport runways made 
strong and safe with concrete; via 
bridges, grade separations, tun- 
nels, docks and rail facilities built 
of this sturdy economical material. 
And firesafe concrete is helping 
build rapidly the forts, armories, 
hangars, munitions plants, ship 
yards, housing and other vital 
structures of war. 


Giant concrete dams create 
millions of horsepower. 


B Concrete irrigation canals conserve 
water for food production. 


Concrete construction requires 
minimum transportation since 
most of the materials are usually 
close at hand. Concrete conserves 


steel without sacrificing rugged 


strength and hazard protection. 

Our technical staff is at your 
service. Let us help with your 
war construction problems. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 11b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, III!. 


Firesafe concrete hangars 
shelter war birds. 


BUY DEFENSE BONDS! 
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fense areas. Sales of bottled milk were 
up 36% in Kansas City, 31% in Wash- 
ington, 14% in Fort Wayne, 65% in 
New Orleans, 30% in Louisville. 

@ No Sign of Increase—l'o make matters 
worse, there is little chance of an in 
creased milk supply in the future. 
Production in 1943 will be about the 
same as in 1942 (roughly 120,000,000, 
000 Ib.). 

Stories to the effect that the unspec- 

tacular 1943 showing will be due to 
the sale of herds for beef, however, are 
somewhat off the beam. True, farmers 
are culling their stock—that is, eliminat- 
ing poor producers and selling them. 
Likewise it is true that high beef prices 
are a continual temptation to the dairy 
farmer to get into meat production. 
e@ More Cows Next Year—But-—statistic- 
ally, at least—the meat vs. milk situa- 
tion is a limited irritation. The fact is 
that in 1943 there will be from 1% to 
3% more milk cows than this year. 

I'he real reasons for the leveling off 
of production are (1) higher feed 
prices, (2) the possibility of less favora- 
ble pasture conditions, and (3) the 
good old law of diminishing returns. 

By way of answer to the dilemma of 
bigger demand and fixed supply, the 
government for the time being will 
content itself with allocating (on an 
informal basis) emergency supplies. 

e Ind Products Scanned—By allocation, 
of course, is meant the planned chan 


DEPENDS ON THOR 


OUGH ENGINEERING 


Production of milk for human food — the percentages these portions con- 
in the United States, the portions of _ stitute of the total are shown by the 
the supply used in various forms, and following tabulation: 
1940— i oN —emeriaga* 
Millions Percent Millions Percent Millions 
of lb of total of lb of total of lb 
Fluid milk and cream 45,591 41.7 46 937 40.7 49 600 
Butter (factory) 37,349 34.2 37 ,900 32.9 37 ,600 ‘ 
Butter (farm) 8,129 7.4 7 ,967 6.9 7,700 { 
Cheese (all) ‘ 7 , 862 Fea 9,500 8.2 11,400 
Condensed and evaporated milk 5 880 5.4 7,600 6.6 7,700 4 
Ice cream 4,712 4.3 5.600 4.9 6,200 
Malted milk 53 0.1 60 0.1 100 
Dried whole milk 223 0.2 360 0.3 500 { 
Dried cream 1 I ; ay" 
Duplication (butter used in ice cream, EN t 
etc. )—Subtract 1,530 1.4 1,900 1.6 2.100 Q ne 
ne 
Other uses. . . . 1.071 1.0 1,171 1.0 1/100 ng} 
- rs thr 
All milk for food ... 109,341 160.0 115,196 100.0 119,800 100 9 
: is val 
* Estimated 
— yr ser’ 
neling of milk into the various end _ retail are fixed as of March, but {J days \ 
products which are derived from it. price of milk at the farm level is largely pW" 
Currently, more than half of our milk governed by the various milk-marketins [pring 0 


production goes into butter. Conceiv- 
ably, butter production might be cur- 
tailed to increase the amount of bottled 
milk available. That would mean ration- 
ing of the remaining butter to con- 
sumers. And milk supplied for ice 
cream might be curtailed to the van- 
ishing point. 

That’s the dreary picture to date. 

There’s been plenty of trouble over 
OPA’s price cline. Milk prices at 


THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO. 


BLACK & DECKER 
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* With motor reliability in all types of 
equipment receiving more emphasis than 
ever before, greater importance is being 
attached to thorough engineering. 


Designing the motor for a particular task 
is imperative if today’s rigid requirements 
are to be fulfilled. Realizing this, many 
manufacturers turn to us because of our 
many years’ experience in the field of 
special application motors. 

Valuable experience resulting from our 
complete participation in the war effort 
will aid in solving motor design problems 
of the future. 


KENT, OHIO 


, that 20¢ should go to the distributor, 


administrations throughout the uatio 


@ Depression Babies—‘These government t Crat 


agencies are depression creation r of a 
to drive the price of milk up to parit rch, 
and thus help the farmer. But now t! lities f 
depression-born boosters are running b 
counter to Leon Henderson’s price pr i . 
gram. yes—t 

Resultantly, the Commodity Credit J ate! 
Corp. has had to relax the “squeez ant f 
that develops from price boosting, on Hi tod 


the one hand, and price ceilings on the 
other. In both the New York and the rane 
Duluth-Superior milk areas, such subsi 
dies now are in effect. Characteristically, 
however, the payment of subsidies has 
run into a snag in New York (which 
was the proving ground). 
e Differential Subsidized—The October 
price of fluid milk in New York was 
set at $3.30 per hundredweight by the 
Milk Marketing Administration; that 
is, handlers had to pay farmers that 
sum by law. However, the retail price 
of milk was pegged at levels based on 
$3.10 per cwt. So the Commodit 
Credit Corp. agreed to subsidize the 20¢ 
differential. 

Now, on the basis of common sense, 


not the farmer. For under the system 
by which milk is marketed, the farmer 
gets $3.30, the handler sells to the 
distributor at $3.30 plus handling 
charges (as the milk marketing regu 
lation specifies), and then the distnb- 
utor is squeezed up against the reta 
price ceiling. So the distributor (whose JMpakes a 
retail prices are based on the old $3.1 t's wh 
price) is really entitled to the 20¢ er of V: 
e How to Collect?—But since there 5 Bijersity « 
no provision in the subsidy d il for BBs’ req 
paying distributors, the latter are won- € ade 
dering just when and how they wi! 

collect their money. As things stan 
handlers and farmers simply can div 

up the subsidy to their own profit, but 
without eliminating the squeeze. 
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WHEN IT’S 
FULL SPEED AHEAD” 
FLOW CONTROL 
GETS GOING—FAST 


EN the order “full speed ahead’ goes down to the 
ngine room, the answer surges to the whirling pro- 
rs through precise control of the flow of steam. That 
1s valves—most often Crane valves. 


serving the Navy is nothing new for Crane. From 
days when the ironclads became the final answer to 
power, Crane valves have been doing their part in 
ring our Navy the world’s best fighting ships. 


t Crane, flow control means more than the final func- 
of a valve. It means control of engineering, of 
arch, of distribution—of all the techniques and the 
jities for meeting industry’s great demands— not only 
ar but in peace as well. It means the ability to get 


pro e . 

ves—the right kind—where they are needed—when 
edit [gy are needed. This is Crane flow control service —im- 
C7 ant for American industry—and for America’s war 
s rt today. 

the 

the #rane Co., 8836 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 
ibsi 
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akes a big supplier to meet the demands for flow control in industry. 
t's why the leaders have long turned to Crane, largest manufac- 
tr of valves in America. For at Crane they could find not only the 
rsity of valves they needed, but also the understanding of big indus- 
ss requirements in product, service and technical assistance to 
e adequate flow control. 


CRAN E FLOW Cowrro1 


THROUGH CRANE VALVES 


Follow any pipe line and, at frequent intervals, you'll encounter a valve. Valves are 


tial to the control of the flow for which the pipe line exists. And because fl 


f 


pipe is so basic in American industry and American life, the availability o! 


prime importance to industry. To provide that availability, Crane has establishe: 
trolled distribution with more than 500 branches and wholesalers through which Crane 


valves and piping products may flow to their ultimate users. 


Probably it was an accident. Perhaps 
there was a vine tangled around a 


falien tree . . . a half-savage human 
whose child-like mind contained the 
first faint glow of scientific curiosity 

. and the principle of the pulley 
became a new discovery. A magic 
hand, indeed—pulling as hard on the 
anchored end of the line as a man did 
on the other—to move the load with 
half the effort. 

How many times has that simple 
principle enabled man to do the other- 
wise impossible! Today, we have 
multiplied the pulley into a block-and- 
tackle to help engines lift enormous 
weights. These engines need other 
help, too: clutches to permit them to 
get a running start on their loads, to 
permit interpolation of gears, to per- 
mit control of the engine’s power. 

The designing and building of in- 


Tein Dise Tractor Clutches withstand 
the punishment of hard service under 
trying conditions of load, heat and pene- 


trating dust another example of suc- 


cessful building for the job to be done, 


82 ° 


Production 


= DOES HALF 
THE WORK 


dustrial clutches for every purpose is 
—and has been, for 24 years—the 
specialized business of Twin Disc 
Clutch Company. Whether it be a 
small, rapid-action machine tool clutch, 
or a husky power take-off for an 800 
HP monster, the Twin Disc Clutch 
Company builds it better (and usually 
cheaper) because the Twin Disc 
Clutch Company has concentrated its 
energies to develop, design and manu- 
facture in this single field. 

If you build a machine in which 
driving and driven units must be con- 
trollably connected, you will be wise 
to ask how Twin Disc engineers can 
help you. Immediate production is 
subject to war demands, but plans for 
tomorrow can be made today—and we 
are ready to help you make them. 
Twin Disc CLUTCH COMPANY, 
1402 Racine Street, Racine, Wisc. 


CLUTCHES WN D1 DRIVES 
LWA X 


Heavy Duty 
Clutch 


Hydraulic 


J Power Take-off 
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WPB Cuts Paper 


Canada joins in shallow 
slice; but deeper production cut 
are in sight. Three-way shor. 
age blamed. 


Coming when inventories are fair a 
consumption is moderate, the U, § 
Canadian freeze on paper 
has a delayed action effect for 
the industry and its customers. H 
long before the curtailment or 
down depends on later problems of ; 
co-authors, the War Production B 
and the Canadian Wartime P; 
I'rade Board. 

e Leaner Days Ahead—Immc 

fect of the restrictions is to | 
about three percentage points from 
rent production rates of the p 
paperboard industries, which 

ited to 87% and 78%, respect 
theoretical capacity. Output 
these branches have been 89.9 
81% in recent wecks. 

‘Tipoff that tougher days are in st 
for both sections comes directh) 
WPB, which describes the freez 
first step toward concentration of pa 


pl 1¢t 
produch 


| making on an international basis, adding 1. 
| that further restrictions are due in t fo 
| near future. These restrictions will he 


doubtedly invoke a classification s 


| under which some paper consumers \ ? 
| be harder hit than others. The presen! lis 
| horizontal freeze will, in effect, beco th 
vertical. th 
| @ Pulp Shipping Cut—Although: the up 
| der reflects no shortage of forestry pr hi 
ucts, it results from a real problem 0! an 
| labor, power, and transportation fa 
| ties. Allocation of paper supplies 2. 
both countries will follow quickly w! Tl 
these factors commence to grow m ia 
pressing. P 
Another WPB directive that will ha ol 
a regional but certainly harsh effect 
paper mills is the one banning sh 3. 
| ment of pulp from West Coast p “b 
ducers to midwestern and eastern m - 
| kets. Since 50% of the American s bu 
| phate and sulphite pulp comes f - 
the West, many non-integrated 
| face the choice of reducing product tr 
| sharply or prevailing upon integrate 
producers to part with some of the: 
| pulp. Western mills, of course, are 
affected by the shipping ban. 
e@ WPB’s Yardstick—To determine t 
87-78% output rates, the joint Amer 
can council went back to the last 
month period—April 1 to Sept. 5". \t 
that time paper production was grt 
ing along in low gear following curta 
ments in civilian consumer goods ané 
Bu 
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Planning war plant lighting? First get these specifications . . . 


learn why 
FLEUR-O-LIERS 
are right! 


1. These manufacturing specifications 
for Certified FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures 
have been written to protect those who 
specify and those who use fluorescent 
lighting. Skilled lighting engineers of 
the MAZDA Lamp manufacturers put 
their full knowledge into the setting 
up of these standards—to assure you of 
highly satisfactory service from fixtures 
and efficient performance from lamps. 


2. No specifications are more complete. 
They cover not only reflectors but auxil- 
iaries (ballasts and starters) as well— 
a full check on electrical, mechanical 
and lighting performance. 


3. This information takes you 
“behind the scenes.” It gives 
you full details of how fixtures 
built to these specifications are 
tested and checked by Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories, 
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Inc., of New York — before these 
impartial experts issue the right to 
use the famous FLEUR-O-LIER Certi- 
fication Label. Over 40 leading fixture 
manufacturers are already making fix- 
tures to these standards and participa- 
tion in the program is open to any 
manufacturer who complies with the 
FLEUR-O-LIER requirements. 


4. Plant engineers, architects, purchasing 
departments can have the full assurance 
that fixtures bearing the FLEUR-O- 
LIER label have been Certified by Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories as meeting 
all of these specifications — 
making unnecessary any fur- 
ther test or check by the user. 
* A request on your business letterhead 
will bring the actual fixture specifica- 
tions to you promptly. Write NOW to 


FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS, 
2144-11 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, Obio. 


Covers such important 
points as: 


Efficiency—safety— 
construction —finish — 
brightness—flicker 
correction—listed ma- 
terials—high power 
factor—ballasts and 
starters —tempera- 
ture rise, 


| 
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Uncle Sam * * * 


CRAP METAL 


Wouldn't this be a good time to con- 
sider a change from metal address 
plates to the non-metallic Elliott 
Address Cards in which the addresses 
are typewriter-stenciled with any 
standard typewriter? 

Elliott address cards can be pur- 
chased by any one without pri- 
Orities of any sort. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
151 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Write today on your business letter- 
head for new, free copy of Elliott 
Addressing Machies in War Work— 
certified case reports of how the 
Elliott System saves priceless time 
in war plants. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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before the late summer sales boom in 
anticipation of government mandates. 

While all paper users are keeping a 

sharp eye on the industrial freezes, news- 
paper publishers are particularly con- 
cerned, believing choice of the base 
production period strikes them a body 
blow. Since most publishers keep on 
hand less than three-months’ newsprint 
supply at their September consumption 
rates, the restriction probably will pre- 
vent them from maintaining inventories 
during heavier winter-time demands. 
e Some Exemptions—Under the order, 
large paper makers will be able—with 
WPB permission—to concentrate pro- 
duction, combining in one or more mills 
their over-all quotas. On the other 
hand, operators of only one mill may 
turn out up to 120 hours’ production 
per week, regardless of operating per- 
centages. 

Exempt from the freeze are produc- 
tion of building papers, building boards, 
vulcanizing fiber stock, resin-impreg- 
nated stock (for plastics), sanitary nap- 
kins, and hospital wadding. Production 
of these items need not be counted in 
calculating output ceilings. 

e The 1943 Picture—The entire U. S. 
paper production last year was 17,280,- 
000 tons, compared with the capacity 
of 17,900,000 tons. Early in 1942, out- 
put zoomed over 100% of theoretical 
capacity, then slipped to below 90% 
late in the spring. Under the first hori- 
zontal cut, 1943 production is sched- 


| uled around 13,288,000 tons. 


TO DRILL INDOOR OIL WELL 


After several months of jockeying by 
the Los Angeles City Council and 
Mayor Fletcher Bowron, the Southern 
California metropolis has passed an ordi- 
nance permitting oil drilling operations 
by Shell Oil Co. in the so-called Gil- 
more Island area of downtown Los An- 
geles (BW—Mar.21'42,p24). ‘The ordi- 
nance requires Shell to drill one test 
well within 90 days. The company 
expects to be drilling about the middle 
of December. 

The enterprise attracted wide attention 
when Shell proposed to spare the city 


an eyesore by housing it in a thoroughly’ 


modern concrete building, suitably land- 
scaped. The oil company has revised 
the original plans and will drill the first 
test well with an inclosed derrick to 
muffle the noise, shut in the smell, and 
prevent a general spray of oil if a gusher 
is struck. Tf the ground proves produc- 
tive, a building will go up and will be 
soundproof, smell-proof, and dirt-proof. 

The oil tract had produced about 
40,000,000 bbl. up to the time it was 
engulfed by Los Angeles residential 
areas, and it became more valuable for 
subdividing than for drilling. Deepest 
drilling has been only to 4,300 ft. ‘The 
new drilling will go down 7,500 to 
10,000 ft. 


NEW PRODUcTs 


Wood Hinges 


Patents are pending on the p¢. 
Whitehouse Wood Hinges ¢ 
by the Whitehouse Research ir 
101 Park Ave., New York. Fach «. 0 
of hinges consists of four | 
“plates,” one wax-impregnated doy¢ 


or pivot, for the upper hinge, one 7. 
glass supporting ball for the lower hing 
and a dozen No. 10 flat-head screws fo; 
attachment. 

Anyone who can handle a saw a 
twist a screwdriver can install the: 
Just saw notches to accommodat 
plates in the top and bottom of a « 
or window, and do the rest with a scr 
driver. The hinges come unpaint 
but with all screw holes drilled an 
countersunk. 


Water-Resistant Paper 


Several types of its new Aqualized 
Paper—either water-absorbent or wate: 
repellent—are being turned out by t 
Brown Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New Y 
Already they are being tested 
adopted as replacement materials 
burlap and other critical materials 
civilian potato-bags, crate liners, | 
wraps, locker bags for frozen fo 
They also are being tested for milit 
sandbags, pup tents, camouflage. 

The “makes explains that the “in! 
ent wet strength” of the material “g 
all the way through the sheet . . 
independent of any coating or si 
on the surface of the paper... 
means of an exclusive process the 1 
vidual cellulose fibers in the pape: 
effectively interlocked and_ fasten 
‘The paper can be coated or impregn 
to meet special conditions. 


Static-Conductive Linoleum 


Newest of a growing list of nonspats 
ing floor and table coverings 1: Nain 
Static- Conductive Linoleum, product 0! 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 195 Belgt : 
Drive, Kearny, N. J. It is oficred é 21 
“nonsparking and highly conductive 
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Here we v0 again! 


Oswarv PHILARDYCE was once a baby, 
believe it or not. Later, as a little boy, he wore 
tight knee pants and high boots, wanted to be 
a fireman when he grew up. He learned to 
read ahead of time so he could understand the 
colored funnies that came on Sunday. (That’s 
when his folks began to suspect that Oswald 
was something special in the Upstairs Dept. 
—and sure enough he was!) He romped 
through grade school, got into college on the 
stroke of sixteen, made Phi Beta Kappa, picked 
off an M.A. and Ph.D., and has since been 
widely known to all and sundry as a guy with 
extra stuff between the ears... 

Then Oswald got married, to another high 
I.Q, And in time, as it does to most men, 
fatherhood came to Oswald. Little Jeannie has 
light gold hair, and a high I.Q, She discovered 
the Sunday funnies while she was still in the 
crawling stage, and shortly after discovered 
that Daddy could make them make sense. So 
Oswald had a Sunday morning chore reading 
the funnies for Jeannie for three years, because 
Jeannie enjoyed them so much, 


Wext, Jeannie is a first grader now, and 
spells out her own balloons. And what d’ya 
know? Oswald is still reading the funnies— 
because he enjoys them so much... Which is 


more evidence that 1) Nature is a wonderful 
thing; and also 2) The Sunday comics are a 
pretty wonderful medium, getting attention 
from the cradle to the grave. The cradle 
always brings the original customers back! 

So if you want to get to Jeannie, Oswald or 
Mrs. Oswald, the Sunday comics are just a 
bright red Welcome mat that walks you right 
in... And as the Oswalds are among the best 
families, cash as well as social register, you 
naturally use Metropolitan Group Comics! 

The twenty-four big, strong, successful 
newspapers in the Group total more than 
12,000,000 circulation—placed where it does 
the most good, in markets that have two-thirds 
of the national buying power. 

And these Sunday newspapers also have 
the best comics sections, with the best comi: 
—highest readership, strongest habit, whole- 
family interest, easiest entree for advertising, 
biggest and best market—in any single medium. 

Instinct and liking, habit and familiarity 
make this medium outstanding for its influence; 
and the size and quality of its audience give it 
power without par. 

There’s four colors to help with the message, 
and a big space unit to tell a big story. And 
the cost is lower than anything comparable in 


advertising effectiveness . . . Investigate! 


Metropolitan Group 


Baltimore Sun e Boston Globe « Boston Herald « Buffalo Courier-Express « Chicago Tribune 
Cleveland Plain Dealer « Des Moines Register e Detroit News e Detroit Free Press ¢ Milwaukee Journal 


Minneapolis Tribune & Star Journal « New York News e New York Herald Tribune ¢ Philadelphia Inquirer 
Pittsburgh Press e Providence Journal « Rochester Democrat & Chronicle e St. Louis Globe-Democrat « St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
St. Paul Pioneer Press ¢ Springfield Union & Republican « Syracuse Post-Standard e« Washington Star « Washington Post 


220 East 42d St., New York « Tribune Tower, Chicago » New Center Bldg., Detroit « 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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* AN ARMY moves on its stomach” 
A is as true today as it ever was. 
But today much of its food has to 
travel farther than it ever did. To 
travel safely and securely over thou- 
sands of miles of land and sea, it 
must be shipped in containers that 
will provide ample protection 
against rough handling and extreme 
weather conditions. 

General Box engineers have 
helped scores of packers and manu- 


facturers determine the shipping 
container best suited for their prod- 
ucts, have helped others decide 
which of the allowable alternate 
specifications should be used, and 
have assisted still others in finding 
out about the availability of re- 
quired materials ...If you have a 
war-products shipping container 
problem, write us. Whether or not 
you use General Box containers — 
we may be able to help you. 


For manufacturers of war products: General Heavy Duty Wire-Bound and Nailed Wooden BOXES and CRATES 
For Domestic Service: Corrugated BOXES and Wood Cleated Fibreboard CRATES 
Discontinued for the Duration: Generalite and Nailed Strapped BEVERAGE CASES 


GENERAL 


BOX company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 


New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon; 


* Canti tal Box C 


pany, Inc.: Houst 
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| static, yet providing adequate pro 
tion against accidental grounc 
service charges.” 

It is being produced esp: 
use in powder and loading 
| “meets all specifications of 


| Dept. Safety Bulletin No. 25 


No. 1, issued May 28, 1942 
and table coverings in explosi 
tions,” but it will be equall; 
other locations, such as a 
filled hospital operating roo: 
sparks produced by shuffling 
hazard, or in corridors wh 
shocks become frequent cau 
man discomfort. The materi 
duced in a standard 6-ft. widt 


Rayon-Cotton Wipes 


The lint-free characteristi f 
new Rayon-Cotton Wiping ( 
now being announced by George \\ 
Sons & Co., 514 Walnut St., 
phia, have brought about their adopt 
by the Mt. Wilson QObservaton 
numerous optical equipment 1 
turers for use in cleaning and po 
fine lenses. 

Developed by American Viscose ( 
in cooperation with the Wood or, 
tion, the material is woven with 
cotton warp and a filling of A 
high-tenacity, spun rayon. Relatiy¢ 
centages are 38% cotton, 62 
a combination said to produce a 


that is strong, durable, soft, absorbent 


| length by the inch, foot, or vard, a 


to a high degree.” 


Glass-Insulated Heater 


Many uses for Glasohm, the ney 
glass-insulated, flexible heating element 
are being found: electric soldering ito: 
immersion heaters, localized heat for 


aviation and marine instruments, labor: 
tory apparatus. 


It is available in am 


can be bent or jammed into tight plac 
without injury. 

Clarostat Mfg. Co., Inc., 285-7 \ 
Sixth St., Brooklyn, makes it by w" 
ing resistance wire around a flexidi 
glass-fiber core and protecting the who 


| with a braided glass-fiber covering ' 


nr + 


withstand operating temperatures 
750 F. Electric current requiremet 
range from 1 to 4 watts per linear in 
depending on the application. 
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“BLABOR 
~“AMESA. Kicks Up 


Matt Smith’s independent 
union gets into row at Briggs 
works, closes several big war 
plants, gets NWLB action. 


Labor clouds began to gather in De- 

trait when the Mechanics Educational 
Society of America started a move into 
organizational territory held by the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations’ 
United Automobile Workers Union, 
Last weekend the clouds spilled over in 
a 24-hour storm—a city-wide walkout of 
9,200 men, most of them highly skilled, 
in more than a dozen large and small 
shops under the M.E.S.A. banner in 
Detroit. 
e Trouble Starts at Briggs—The walkout 
came Friday night after an outbreak of 
slugging earlier in the weck in the 
Conner Ave. plant of Briggs Mfg. Co., 
newly chartered (BW —Oct.31'42,p84). 
Here M.E.S.A. has a new local—num- 
bered 13 at the request of the Briggs 
workers. M.E.S.A. claimed that, after 
the fight involving four of its adherents, 
eight M.E.S.A. men walked out in pro- 
test. Since M.E.S.A. had no contrac- 
tual rights at this plant, there was no 
return route to work for the eight 
through the barrier of the opposition 
U.A.W. contract. 

So M.E.S.A. protested to Washing- 
ton—and, said Secretary Matthew Smith 
BW—Aug.22’42,p78)—got no answer. 
As a result, the walkout was called for 


all the Detroit plants Friday night. In | 


Cleveland and Toledo, locals of other 
plants involving some 30,000 more 
members stood by awaiting a sympathy 
call. Tied up was the maintenance de- 
partment of the Briggs Conner Ave. 
plant, entire plants of Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
and Michigan Tool Co., among others 
~all of them busy on war work. 
¢Telephones Are Busy—The acting 
regional director of the National War 
Labor Board, Lewis M. Gill, came to 
Detroit Friday night, looking forward 
to the Michigan-Harvard football game 
next afternoon. When he awoke and 
read the Saturday papers, however, he 
abandoned his tickets and moved in to 
negotiate. The conferences lasted well 
into the afternoon, with frequent tele- 
phone communication with NWLB at 
Washington, with the M.E.S.A. admin- 
istrative board which happened to be 
meeting in Cleveland, and with the 
U.A.W. executive board, meeting that 
same weekend in Boston. 

"he outcome was a settlement pro- 
posal, concurred in by M.E.S.A., which 
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Fighting words—these 


INSULATIONS 
Bocence! Tour 


‘ 
TENT MATERIAL ~~ 
Oxygen Some Toon > 
PrOTOMmETER 
Qvere moste bee. Cermretes te Ovdnense Pre: 
. * 


ss BALL BEARINGS LUMINOUS Paint 
Creme Anotyers Aerret Overs 


I MAGNETO ‘ 
Per meatier, 
LOAD Sutver ; PAPER CONTAINERS \ 
Becret Prem @te~7) teed ond Mone 
CAMOUFLAGE CLOTH LIGHTING UNITS 
ae ee oe 
WELDING HELMETS 5 CERAMIC OFLCS 
Utne Violet & intre Ree Teste Mery See: tienens 


ANTI-STATIC COVERING FLOORING MATERIAL 
Coos! Gverd Speciconons ‘ Aucren Pram 


NAVY SIGNAL LIGHTS AIRPLANE GAS TANKS 
Tremsminsion & Color Toots \ f Vocoum Veen 


INSULATIONS AgnmY CAMPS 
Segre! Corps Speciticonems Sound Level Mewrerementy 


BLACKOUT Lames TRANSFORMER TEST 
Bonng lest Ate Novy Yord 
CAMBRIC TAPES AIRPLANE PLASTICS 
a. Army & Novy Spechronens toon  ~ 407 
'/ AIRPLANE PAINTS “PAPER SAND BAGS 
Gtoss Teor Berd Frere mon 
DIVE BOMBER RELAYS Je / POWDER mut GLASS 
Forces wp te 14 times grovity ww tmpos teem 
- ” 7 _ “ - - 4 
= pi < - 
. 


E.T.L. TESTS 
f 


e 
War Products 


A MODEST PAMPHLET OUTLING SUCH 
TEST PROCEOURES AS MAY APPLY TO 
YOUR PRODUCTION 
for yYouR Cory 
ADORESS: 


The important consideration in ALL requisitioned 
articles for this conflict is chat each in its own way be 
Satisfactory, Convenient, Durable, Efficrent 

Testing and Research Services at E.T.L. are used 
by suppliers to government for presentation of FACTS 
as assurance to the authorities, as reassurances to 
themselves. 

EQUIPMENT. Move thon three 


STAFF. More than 150, experienced thousand pieces of testing appo- 
im test procedure fatus on inventory 


SOLVE YOUR FILING PROBLEMS 
WITH THIS NEW ALL-WOOD FILE 


The “Defender” . . . a modern all-wood file . . . designed for effi- 
ciency and beauty . . . will give long and satisfactory service .. . 
meets war-time requirements to conserve 
vital materials. 


The wood is air-seasoned . . . properly 
kiln-dried . . . carefully selected for uni- 
form quality and appearance. ‘‘Defender”’ 
wood filing cabinets are made by the 
world’s largest manufacturer of wood 
filing and business equipment. Available 
in 2, 3 and 4-drawer letter and legal 
sizes. Choice of green and imitation walnut 
finishes. See them today at your local 
Globe-Wernicke 
dealer . . . or write 
direct to us for more 
information. 


- 


dhe Globe-Wernicke Co, .. CINCINNATI, O. 
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Masterpiece 
OF MECHANICAL 
EFFICIENCY 


For GREATER over-all efficiency, 
Quincy Compressors combine mod- 


ern design with improved mechanical 
features. Radiation area is increased 
12°¢. Construction is simplified. 
Lubrication is more thorough... 
more positive. This company builds 
air Compressors ex: lusively. For more 
than 20 years this policy of special- 
ization has helped to make the name 
“Quincy” a symbol for efficient and 
dependable air supply. If you have 
compressed air problems in connec- 
tion with war work, ask 4 Quincy Com- 


pre sor specialist to he lp you solve them. 


. "AIR COMPRESSOR 
SELECTOR 
Accurately selects correct size and 
type compressor in one minute! Works 
like a slide rule. One simple setting 


gives: free air delivery, r.p.m., piston 
displacement and h.p. motor required, 


Sent FREE Upon Request. Address Dept, 7112 


Yuiney 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO, 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices: 
New York - Chicago - San Francisco + Washington - St. Louis 
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provided for an immediate end to the 
strikes in Detroit and the threatened 
walkouts in Cleveland and Toledo. The 
case of the eight men will be argued 
before a panel hearing of NWLB in 
Washington, on which will sit represen- 
tatives of the public, of industry, and 
of labor. All panel members will be 
designated by the board, and thev will 
include one from the Confederated 
Unions of America, new central group 
of independent unions set up recently 
in Chicago (BW —Oct.10'42,p86). It 
marks the first time C.U.A. has been 
so recognized. 
e Anyway, He Got Action—M.E.S.A.’s 
Matt Smith was pleased. Said he: “We 
couldn’t have got action before the 
board within six months any other way. 
Now we'll have a quick hearing. I’m 
confident our eight men will be re- 
turned to work—and the U.A.W. will 
have to show what right it has to beat 
up our men.” 

Not so pleased were managements of 
the companies shut down with an esti- 


| mated 100,000 man-hours of war work 


lost by the tieup. Oscar L. Bard, presi- 
dent of Michigan Tool, blamed NWLB 
“for not acting faster,” but said he 
could not condone M.E.S.A. Others 
assailed Smith, while the U.A.W. de 
clared the strike showed Smith’s indif 


| ference to the war program. 
e Plants Reopen—From Briggs and the 


other plants came word of weekend 
and Monday morning reopenings. ‘The 
U.A.W. indicated concurrence in the 
settlement. Federal Negotiator Gill 
wiped his brow, indicating his after- 
noon had been somewhat more active 
than he had anticipated. 


Stars Can Collect 


Hollywood rests easier as 
Treasury rules actors entitled 
to contract pay (even if it tops 
$67,000 gross) until Jan. 1. 


Hollywood film moguls and stars can 
go on collecting their salaries of a grand 
or so a week—until the end of this year. 
That’s the sense of a brand new Treas- 
ury ruling which exempts salary clauses 
in contracts, bona fide and entered into 
prior to Oct. 4, which call for pay top- 
ping $25,000 (that is, $25,000 after pay- 
ment of federal income taxes, or about 
$67,000 before taxes). 

e@ Where the Pinch Hits—There are per- 
haps a thousand among the cinematic 
greats who draw down $1,500 a week 
and up. The Treasury’s salary freeze 
order indicated that they would be en- 
titled to no more checks this year. 
Hardest hit, it appeared, would be 15 
principal talent agencies—standing to 
lose about $500,000 this month (not to 
mention the estimated $700,000 they 


SALARY RESEARCH HEAD 


Carroll Dougherty, a professor at 
Hunter College, New York City, will 
head a new research and review sec 
tion being established by the War 
Labor Board in connection with its 
expanded wage and salary control pro 
gram. Dougherty will direct a staf 
of economists making studies of pro 
posed wage and salary increases and 
report findings and recommendatio1 
to the board, but he will not make 
rulings on increases. 


still are probably to be out next ye 
And, even though the Treasur 
eased its rules, important radio prograi 
still have their sponsors bewilder 
Programs originating in Hollywood « 
heavily on the picture people for the 
talent; about 12 out of 18 regular 
scheduled from the film capital have 
picture stars at the helm or else feature 
some individual screen personality eac! 
week. Now it becomes a_ questio 
whether the performers won't have t 


} 


choose one medium or the other pure 


for tax reasons. 
@ Fewer Pictures—Authorities on 
Coast also unhesitatingly predict that 
there will be a further curtailment 1 
the number of pictures made in 19+3 
a result of the lid on payments to 
It boils down to the fact that the big 
box office draws are going to refuse t 
make as many pictures at their dras 
tically reduced salaries next year as th 
have contracted to turn out in 1942 
Before the Treasury clarified its pa! 
freeze, there had been a lot of unhap- 
piness among top-salaried individual 
who appeared likely to draw no more 
pay in 1942. They and their studios left 
it up to a high-powered battery of law- 


yers, headed by Wendell L. Willkie, t 


+} 
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WHERE IT’S SO COLD THAT VOICES FREEZE 


e This favorite reminiscence of gifted liars is no 
tall tale in the development of military equip- 
ment. Army engineers set out to design field 
telephone sets which will give perfect service in 
lands where ‘forty below’ is a commonplace. In 
such cold the finest phones of standard design 
-won't work, but today’s army telephones oper- 
ate as efficiently in arctic wastes as in the tropics. 
© Connecticut was privileged to assist in this 


development, and put its precision manufac- 
turing facilities to work producing instruments 
by the thousand. 

e For the second time in its history, Connecticut 
has “joined up for the duration.” Until final 
and complete victory is achieved, our entire 
facilities are placed at our government’s dis- 
posal. We are sure our good peacetime 
customers would not have us do otherwise. 


* 


Fee ae 


| 
| 
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CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE 
& ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


RESEARCH e ENGINEERING e PRECISION MANUFACTURING * * MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
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There's no need to tie up 
your overworked telephone 
lines when you have a Bel- 
fone at your elbow. In an 
instant you can be in touch 
with your subordinates or co- 
workers — talk with them as 
though they were sitting 


Keep Telephone Lines Clear 
face-to-face with you — but 


Communicate Directly / 
without the wasted time of 


with O ther D _ 
unnecessary footsteps. Flip a switch, and you have opened 
a two-way conversation. There are no delays ... no con- 
nections to hold you up... no messengers to wait for. 
Belfone speeds your job and gives you positive help in 
speeding up others. 


/ 
A) 
\ 


A wide variety of installations is possible with 
standard Belfone equipment. You may have 
any number of stations, one or two-way com- 

munication, and operation through standard 
AN desk units or loudspeakers. You choose 

‘ your installation to suit your need. 

AID TO 
VICTORY 


PRODUCTION 


BELL sounp syYSsTEMS, 
1187 ESSEX AVENUE COLUMBUS, 


A complete Belfone system can be 
installed quickly and inexpensively. 
Upkeep costs are negligible. Get 
complete information today! 


INC. 
OHIO 


HOW TO CREATE 
JOB ENTHUSIASM 


By Carl Heyel 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


248 pages, 5 x7% 
illustrated, $2.00 


Do you know how you can 
check up on job enthusiasm 
in your plant or office? 


UPPOSE you could increase, even by only 
a fraction, your employees’ zest for their 
work—how much could it mean to you, to your 


- > 
Re yan hee how ed om firm, your plant, your department, your office! 


can accomplish by inexpen- 
sive little plans and kinks 
if they are worked out with 
regard for the funda- 
involved? 


But how? Money alone doesn’t do it—that’s 
been proved. How can you get real interest, 
genuine enthusiasm, in the job? 

Scores of companies in all types of industry, 
in all parts of the country, are doing it success- 
fully right now. The ideas, the methods, the 
suggestions, the techniques used by these com- 


due 
mentals 


This book tells you how— 


specifically and by citin : ‘ , . ; 
2s ’ 7 ‘ panies are described and explained in this new 
hundreds of examples. 

book. 
It shows you how to get POPP 
people to work willingly McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 


to Create Job Enthusiasm for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.00, plus few 
cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 
orders. } 


Send me Heyel’s How 


and with zest. 


EXAMINE A COPY 
10 DAYS FREE 
SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
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get the Collector of Internal Re: -nye, 
permit them to draw 1942 ies 3 
least as large as those for 194]  \fu. 
while, studios refused to hand 
checks to those who had rex 

maximum prescribed by the 

lest they get into trouble, an t 
contract employee affected by + 

left the job or indicated an int 

quit on the contention that son 
ment constituted breach of contract 
@ Fatter Contracts Upheld—Fin | [;, 
ury action on the salary freeze bah 
was more liberal even than Ho}!\wo, 


most optimistic hope; not only does » 
permit the payments called for by ¢ 

tracts, but it also authorizes contr 
tual payments exceeding actual 94 


salaries. But 1942, the Treasury warp 
is another year. 


NWLB vs. Ward 


Issue will be clearly drawn 
if mail-order house remains firm 
in promised refusal to obey 


directive order. 


A unanimous National War La! 
Board—three public, three industry, 
three labor representatives—last 
directed Montgomery Ward & ( 
Inc., to include provisions for union 
curity, voluntary check-off, arbitrati 


) 
uM 


| and seniority in its agreement with t 


United Mail Order, Warehouse & Ri 
tail Employees Union (C.1.0.) which 
represents the 6,800 employees of t 
company’s warehouse, mail-order hou 
and retail store in Chicago. 

e Final Answer Watched—Because t 


| company had indicated, in oral arg 


ments before the board, that it \ 
decline to obey any directive 
granting maintenance of members 


| or checkoff to the C.I.O. union, t 


final answer of the firm was awaited 
with interest in Washington. Sh 

the company be adamant, obser: 
want to see how the government \ 


| meet such a position, especially 


the industry representatives on 
board joined the public and labor me 
bers in the ruling. In the absence of 
final refusal by the company, there ni 
urally was no official discussion of 
form government action would take 
but there was at least private discuss 
of denying use of the mails to the m 


| order house. 


John A. Barr, labor relations manag! 
for the company, had told the board * 
final arguments on the case that 
maintenance-of-membership recomn« 
dation by the board would be reject 
because the company would regard su" 
a contract as “illegal,” or requiring * 
to surrender principles which the 10 


| considered fundamental. 


e Home Front Crisis—This proms 
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XWLB public member, called “a 
head-on collision between the policy of 
the company and the war powers of the 
president.” If such a test came, and 
\fontgomery Ward emerged victorious, 
+ was the opinion of Wayne L. Morse, 
sublic member, that it would be “a 
major defeat on the home front.” 

Said Morse: “It means, of course, 
shat the no-strike, no-lockout agreement 


< over if any company should be per- 


mitted to sustain itself in such a posi- 
rion, and American labor would be 
fee then to resort to the strike—which I 
hope its patriotism would prevent it 
fom doing, but nevertheless it would 
be free to do it.” 

eM. of M. Incorporated—After this 
exposition of views, the board decided 
to incorporate in the Montgomery 
Ward contract the usual m. of m. 
clause, under which union members 
have 15 days to decide whether to re- 
main union members as a condition of 


ty bring what Dr. Frank P. Graham, | 


employment or to resign from the or- | 
ganization. The checkoff clause applies | 


only to those workers who voluntarily 
ask the company to deduct their union 
dues from the pay check, and this re- 
quest is revocable in writing, or upon 
leaving the company’s employment. 


EAT, SLEEP, AND BE HEALTHY 


When too many day workers, es- 
pecially those changing from night 
shifts, began pouring into the dispensary 
complaining of nausea and dizziness, 
Philadelphia’s Midvale Steel Co. off- 
cials began asking questions. The 
answer: quickie breakfasts, just a cup 
of coffee. 

The management used the company 
bulletin to dress down the employees: 


“Coffee is a stimulant, not a food. Never 
come to Midvale without your breakfast. 
Some fruit juice, a cup of coffee, some but- 
tered toast of whole wheat or enriched bread 
should be eaten by everyone.” 


Accusing the coffee-gulpers with lack 
of ordinary horse sense, the manage- 


ment goes on to issue parental advice | 


to other employees, those who have 
been complaining about lack of sleep 
from changing shifts. A warm drink 
(milk), a tub, shower, or sponge bath 
before bedtime are suggested, then: 

“When you get into bed, stretch your 
legs as far down as they will go, then 
your arms back and up. Let your backbone 
sink into the mattress. Relax. Slap your- 
self where you find tensions and stiffness 
in your body. Sigh, yawn, and roll.” 


MORE COAL PRODUCTION 


Increased anthracite and bituminous 


production is certain to result from a | 
decision of the policy board of John L. 
Lewis’s United Mine Workers of Amer- 


ica. | hat body has acceded to a request 
from Solid Fuels Coordinator Harold 
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LAUCKS GLUE FACTORIES! 


WOOD, GLUE and RESIN 
are doing the job 
BETTER 


FOR MOULDED PLYWOOD — 
AND ASSEMBLY OF 
AIRPLANES AND PARTS 


152’ “STEEL-STRENGTH” 
BEAMS OF WOOD AND 
LAUCKS GLUE 


i _— ——— 


LAUCKS WATERPROOF GLUES 
BUILD SPEEDY P.T. BOATS 


* * 
Send for information about 


possibilities of wood-and- 
glue in your business. 


x * | 
| WOOD: GLUE 
| Rete 


FOR WAR 
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AMERICA’S GLUE HEADQUARTERS 


Resin Gluese Casein Glues « Soybean Glues 


F you are thinking of glue in terms of 

those “dead horse” glues of ancient and 
fragrant memory, it’s time you knew about 
today’s research-developed synthetic resin 
glues. 


Unlike the glues made from dead horses, 
starch, fish, hides, hoofs .. . Laucks Resin 
Glues are chemically compounded: water- 
proof, fungus - proof, boil - proof. They 
make plywood for planes, gliders, torpedo 
boats, etc., stronger than steel by weight 
. . . they make aircraft wings, barracks 
walls, stronger and more quickly than by 
old time methods. They make millions of 
vital joints and assemblies stronger than 
possible with nails or other hard-to-get 
metal fasteners. 


If your plant is short on steel, or other 
critical wartime materials, investigate what 
Laucks —the world’s largest makers of 
water-resistant and waterproof glues—can 
do for you. 


I. F. LAUCKS, INC. 
In U. S. Address Inquiries to— 
SEATTLE—911 Western Ave. CHICAGO—6 N. Michigan Ave 
LOS ANGELES—859 E. 60th St. 
Factories: Seattle, Los Angeles, Portsmouth, Va., Lockport, N.Y 
In Canada, Address Inquiries to— 
1. F. LAUCKS, Ltd., Granville island, VANCOUVER, B. C 
HERCULES-LAUX-MERRITT, Ltd., STANBRIDGE, QUEBEC 
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BUSINESS PAPERS 


Salesman’'s Substitute 


With salesmen’s calls eliminated or 
greatly curtailed, business executives are 
becoming more keenly aware of the role 
that their stationery must play in main- 
taining customer contacts. It must sub- 
stitute for the salesman in creating and 
maintaining a favorable impression — of 
the house, in carrying the messages of 
sales and service, 

The best way to be certain your letter- 
heads, envelopes, invoices, statements and 
forms are doing a 100 per cent job in this 
respect is to call in your printer and have 
him work outa plan for all your business 
stationery. Development of such a plan 
has, in many instances, made it more at- 
tractive and effective, given it uniformity 
and continuity. Sometimes it is possible 
to save p ney by combining various runs. 


Workers Like It 
Streamlined Stationery Makes Hit 


To see what such a plan will do for you, 
ask your printer to show the Nekoosa 
Bond “Plan with Your Printer Portfolio”, 
an interesting presentation of modern 
office stationery and suggestions for its 
development. Then let him survey your 
needs and work out a complete plan for 
your office printing, There’s no charge, 
no obligation — call him today. 


<4 Printer's Paper Choice. Your printer 
will make Nekoosa Bond, the paper that's 
“Pre-Tested from the Start’, a part of 
his plan. He knows that better business 
paper delivers 100 per cent in both office 
and printing plant. It has plus strength 
and opacity, most attractive appearance. 
Its surface is especially conditioned for 
typing and pen and ink, permits easy, 
smudgeless erasures. It’s a paper folks 
like to work with. Your printer will show 
you samples. 

Paper plays an important part in war. 
Here at Nekoosa-Edwards we make a wide 
variety of papers for war use—cartridge 
papers, wrappings for explosives, protec- 
tive papers for metals, battery papers are 
a few. But while giving the government 
everything it requests, we maintain the 
quality of Nekoosa Business Papers “tops” 
an their fields. 


's Pare ro PLAN WitTH 


UR PRINT 


Nekoora Bond 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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Ickes to sanction departures from the 


basic 7-hour day, 5-day week which col- 


lective bargaining contracts in coal pro- 
vide. Opportunities to work both hard 
and soft coal mines for six or seven days 
a week will be open to the whole anthra- 
cite industry and to bituminous diggings 
in W ashington, Oregon, Montana. W \y- 
oming, Utah, Colorado, and New Mex- 
ico, starting this week. 

The Lewis union is not, however, 
abandoning in principle its basic 35- 
hour work week. Consent to more coal 
production was secured from U.M.W.A. 
by agreeing to pay time-and-one-half for 
Saturday and Sunday work or for work 
in excess of 35 hours a week. 

Mines are entitled to expand opera- 
tions only after the local branch of the 
Lewis union agrees to the new schedule. 
Lewis refused to go beyond recommend- 
ing cooperation to his local units. ‘They 
may, if they choose, turn down the 
longer work week. 

The expense of premium wages is al- 
most certain to be borne by coal users. 
Labor-management pressure, very likely 
supported by Ickes’s office, will prob: ibly 
induce Leon Henderson to lift such coal 
prices. 


Work Shift Split 


White collar workers and 
women work half-time in war 
plant to lighten a manpower 
shortage. 


A Cleveland war plant is trying a 

new wrinkle to iron out its manpower 
shortage—hiring housewives, stenograph- 
ers, and white collar workers for half- 
time work on each job. Under the plan, 
men and women otherwise employed 
are putting in four hours’ work on 
machine operations each day. 
@ Here’s the Catch—The company test- 
ing the idea recruits its part-time em- 
ployees for the 4 p.m, to midnight 
shift, dividing the turn in half with 
replacement workers coming on at 8 
p.m. Thus, a housewife might report 
for the first half while her office-working 
husband could start in mid-evening after 
a few hours’ rest. Full day and late 
night shifts are reserved for regular 
employees. 

Half-time work presents to manage- 
ment a barrel of problems. It compli- 
cates payrolls, Social Security records, 
compensation, production schedules, and 
trafic. While the 4to-8 turn rolls 
smoothly, production on the later half 
runs into the problem of worker-fatigue. 
e Government Interested—While shift 
division falls short of a foolproof solu- 
tion to the manpower problem, it obvi- 
ously has some good points—may even 
become a widespread practice. That 
the plan may prove popular with pros- 


LIVESTOCK EQUATION 


If cows become curren 
now is an official rate of « 

‘To effectuate its progra 
creased production and m 
conservation on livestock. 
and dairy farms, the Wa; \| 
power Commission has 
that 12 milk cows, or thei 
lent in poultry and/or }; 
shall constitute draft d 
grounds for one skill 
worker, additional defer, 
proportion. 

For this purpose, WM( 
a single muilk-producing 
equivalent to 8.5 hogs 
3.2 beef cows, 4.8 yearli ngs, 3.9 | 
two-year-old steers, 3.5 fee: 
tle, 16.5 ewes, 80 feedlot 
74 hens, 250 chickens 
500 broilers, or 40 turkeys 

Any combination of the | 
ing animal life, in an ag 


equivalent to a dozen cows, «1 
ables the local draft board I 
classify one 3-A essential far 
worker as 3-B. The vistas whi 
this system opens up to the aut! 
ors of arithmetic textbook 
extensive. 


pective part-timers can be judged by t! 
enthusiastic response a new spaper articie 
attracted in Cleveland. 
requests from prospects for more inf 
mation on the plan, the Cleveland 
fice of the U. S. Employment Servic 
has begun setting up an inventor 
half-shift workers against future demai 


WOMEN INVADE ROUGE 


One employment citadel traditional 
closed to women has been the R 
Rouge headquarters plant of | 
Motor Co. So it is news when | 
begins to hire them. 

More than 1,000 women have been 
put to work in the new Rouge aircraft 
engine building, and so many are being 
added daily that soon they maj 
the number of men turning out Pritt 
& Whitney power plants. 

The first women hired were given 
clerical jobs, but now they have spread 
into painting, heat treating, drafting, 
metallurgical, chemical, assemb! 
spection, stock, and engineering — 
ments. Each one must pass a physic 
examination before she goes on 
Ford payroll, and each takes an aptitude 
test. 

When hired, women are sent to 
ing school for several days at standard 


pay 


their pay depends upon the job. !n. 
much as virtually all the work in ths 
plant is on lightweight sections, w° 
men present no physical proble: 
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The ites. most effectual way to make and and keeps our commercial contacts healthy. Mag- 

keep friends among our Good Neighbors in Latin- azines are the dominant channel for this flow 

' America is to see that they are kept informed, of information and the *B. P. I. C. Specialized 

fring throughout the war, regarding our industrial, Publications,—factual, authoritative, and widely 

pg seme and technical developments. The read by leading business executives,—aid ma- 

- $. Government considers this vital. Such infor- terially in creating ae solidarity and will 
i 


oe mation steadies Latin-American confidence in us keep your brand-name alive. 

of *BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
rain (Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and Chilton Co., Inc.) 

dard 


hop, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


this Publishers of—INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL—CONSTRUCTION Edition, INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL—INDUSTRIAL Edition, THE AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition), EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, EL FARM ACEUTICO, The BUYERS GUIDES for Overseas Automotive Distribu- 
tors (Published annually in separate English and Spanish editions), and The Latin-American BUYERS GUIDES for CONSTRUCTION and INDUSTRY 
(Published annually in separate editions, both editions in Spanish), 
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A.F.L. Hits Stores 


Union defies NWLB during 
3-day strike, closing Gimbels 
and crippling two competitors in 
Pittsburgh. 


Early Christmas shoppers of three 

large Pittsburgh department stores did 
their buying under handicap for three 
days, due to a walkout. They dodged 
through picket lines set up by striking 
service employees; climbed stairs or used 
the escalators when the stores, because 
of the strike, were unable to provide 
adequate elevator service for them. 
@ NWLB Defied—Strike threats hovered 
over the stores two weeks before the 
American ‘Federation of Labor’s Build- 
ing Service Employees International 
Union called 400 elevator operators, 
janitors, charwomen, paper-balers, and 
other maintenance workers from their 
jobs at Kaufmanns, Frank & Seders, and 
Gimbcls. The strikers returned to work 
when the National War Labor Board 
assumed jurisdiction and negotiations 
were resumed. Earlicr, the union had 
defied the board. 

The three struck stores remained 

open for business except when Gimbels 
closed the second day because its A.F.L. 
Retail Clerks International Protective 
Association members quit. Gimbels re- 
opened the last day of the strike, how- 
ever, with buyers, assistant buyers, store 
executives, and Saturday help doubling 
in brass—waiting on trade. At Kauf- 
manns and Frank & Seders, many of 
the clerks are members of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations’ United De- 
partment Store Employees. 
@ Union Demands—A number of the 
contracts between the stores and 21] 
A.V.L. and C.1.O. unions had expired, 
and negotiations were deadlocked over 
union demands, chiefly wage increases. 
Consequently, 250 members of the 
A.I’.L. Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
Alliance struck, closing store restau- 
rants. Members of the C.1.O. Furriers 
Union and the C.1.O. Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers also walked out at 
Gimbels. 

The building service employees sought 
a 20% wage boost, a 40-hour work 
week, closed shop, checkoff of union 
dues, and other concessions. The union 
rejected a 5% pay boost offered by the 
Labor Standards Assn., negotiating unit 
for the stores. Charles Levey, interna- 
tional representative of the union, con- 
tended that since Jan. 1, 1941, his 
members had averaged only a 54% 
wage increase in the face of much 
higher living costs. Their salaries, rang- 
ing from $19 to $33.50, average $26 
weekly, and the work week, running 
from 40 to 48 hours, boils down to 
about 46 hours, while 90% of the store 
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employees have a 40-hour week, Union 
Representative Levey declared. 
@ Levey Gets Tough—The stores in- 
sisted on submitting the entire contract 
negotiations to the NWLB, but union 
leaders maintained only wage questions 
should go before the board while hours 
and other working conditions should be 
settled locally in collective bargaining. 
When the dispute was certified to 
the NWLB on the second day of the 
strike, the board ordered all employees 
back to work, declaring the walkout 
“is interfering with necessary services 
in the vital Pittsburgh area.” But the 
board’s promise to take up the ques- 
tion of accepting this dispute for final 
determination at the earliest opportun- 
ity was not acceptable to Levey. 
@ NWLB’s Reply—Robert Abelow, as- 
sistant executive secretary of the 
NWLB, curtly retorted that the board 
“will not take cases under the pressure 
of strikes.” After more dickering, the 
NWLB accepted jurisdiction with the 
understanding that because of _ its 
crowded calendar, the disputants were 
urged to continue negotiations to settle 
peacefully as many issues as possible. 
The union withdrew its pickets, the 
strikers returned to work, and Federal 
Conciliator W. F. Ashe opened joint 
C.1.0.-A.F.L. negotiations with repre- 
sentatives of the stores. 
e@ United Front — Unprecedented anti- 
climax of the strike was the decision of 


three A.F.L. unions (Building 
Hotel and Restaurant, Reta; 
and three C.1.O. unions (D, 
store, Furriers, Clothing W 
bargain jointly with the Labor § 
Assn., subject to NWLB ap, 
wages, hours, overtime. Ne; 
will affect Joseph Horne’s an 
baum’s, in addition to the 

which the strikes occurred. 


Mine Boss Woes 


NWLB has held its fire 
ever since July 10 election won 
by foremen due to litigation and 
to widespread protests. 


Four months have elapsed 
infant Mine Officials Union of A 
ica won its first National Labor R 
tions Board election, but ther 
protracted court fights before t! 
pendent union can hope to ne; 
collective bargaining contract fi 
vistory officials in coal mines. 

e@ State Official Intervenes—Ano! 

rier in the union’s organization 
paign was erected by Pennsylvania Stat 
Secretary of Mines Richard Maiz 
has urged the Western Penns 
Coal Producers’ Association not to 
tract with any union of assistant f 


PENDING SETTLEMENT 


Until the management of the three 
and one-half mile Fairport, Painesville 
& Eastern Railroad and representa- 
tives of District 50, United Mine 
Workers, settle their grievances, an 
Army engineer battalion will operate 
the railroad and protect all three 
plants that it serves—the Diamond 
Alkali Co. (above), Diamond Magne- 
sium Co., and Industrial Rayon Corp., 


all engaged in war work and located 
near Fairport, Ohio. According ! 
William Ulle, president of the union, 
the rail line’s shop and maintenanc 
crews took what he described as 3 
“work holiday” to support a demanc 
for the reinstatement of men wi 
have not worked for the railroad sinc 
they went out on strike in 1935. Ti 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen s 


not involved in the dispute between 


F.P.&E. and District 50. 
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men and fire bosses pending final court 
action on a NLRB certification. 

After the union polled a 44 to 6 ma- 
jority in an election July 10 in three 

its of Union Collieries Co., near Oak- 
mont, Pa., the NLRB granted a 2-to-] 
certification to M.O.U.A. The election 
embraced assistant mine foremen, fire 
posses, weigh bosses, and coal inspectors. 
e Many Points of View—lThe NLRB 
has delayed directing Union Collicries 
to negotiate a contract in the face of op- 
position from the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and coal producers in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia 
to certain operational mine officials be- 
coming members of M.O.U.A. (BW— 
Aug.1 5’42,p89). The commonwealth’s 
contention is that foremen and fire 
bosses would be organized at the expense 
of state safety regulations. ‘The opera- 
tors’ opposition to M.O.U.A. is based on 
the fact that they deal exclusively with 
the United Mine Workers whose con- 
tracts exclude bosses. ‘The U.M.W. has 
indicated it would seek inclusion of 
subordinate officials in future contracts 
when the M.O.U.A. reached official rec- 
ognition. 

A three-day strike this month of 200 
supervisory officials over the demotion 
of an assistant foreman closed six mines 
of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
in Armstrong and Indiana counties, 
Pennsylvania, making 4,000 miners idle. 
The walkout ended under an agreement 
whereby committees of officials could 
meet to present alleged grievances but 
without any collective bargaining pow- 
ers. The striking supervisory officials 
denied they were secking to form an 
“official family” union. 


SHIPYARD LABOR STUDIED 


The parasitic nature of labor recruit- 
ing in at least one basic war industry has 
been documented by the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in a survey just made 
public. A product of data-digging in the 
personnel records of representative Pa- 
cific Coast shipyards, the study is draw- 
ing much attention at the War Man- 
power Commission, for it emphasizes 
the need for stricter labor market con- 
trols and regulation of employment 
practices. 

It was found that most of the recruits 

(17%) from any one industry came 
from other shipyards, and that the great- 
est number (40%) came from manufac- 
turing industries that are prime sup- 
pliers of war matériel. Wholesale and 
retail occupations contributed 10.8%, 
public utilities, 6.9%; 4% formerly had 
been self-employed; 14% came from 
agriculture, and only 8.6% had been un- 
employed. 
_ For its survey, BLS studied two yards 
in cach of the leading West Coast port 
areas—Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles—and dealt with records 
for one week during June, 1942. 
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Ford Sets Pace 


Signs with labor for the 
duration, a precedent others 
may follow. New C..O. pact 
has wage loophole. 


Hailed as the first major labor agree- 
ment signed “for the duration of the 


national emergency,” Ford Motor Co.'s | 


new contract with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations’ United Automo- 
bile Workers Union may be as strong a 


precedent as its initial union accord, | 


which last year (BW —Jun.28’41,p40) 


led many other firms to accept unionism | 


completely. 

e@ The War Pattern—When Ford aban- 
doned a traditionally militant open-shop 
policy to go all-out in the other direc- 
tion, giving the C.I.O. a union-shop and 
dues-check-off, a number of other em- 
ployers concluded that further resistance 
was impractical and so followed Ford's 
example. Results of this policy have 
varied widely, but at Ford there has 
been no sustained effort made to revise 
the original decision. 

‘The war contract therefore contains 
clauses for union shop, check-off, and 
arbitration, as well as new provisions for 
vacations with pay and adjusted wages 
for skilled employees. In direct negotia- 
tions, the company and union agreed 
on all matters except pay. Money issues 
went before the National War Labor 
Board, whose decisions denied gencral 
wage increases, but granted one weck’s 
paid vacation to employees with one to 
five years seniority, two weeks to work- 
ers of longer service, and small raises to 
craftsmen. 

@ Only One Loophole—The termination 
provision in the new Ford agreement is 
definitely contrary to a trend in manage- 
ment thinking on labor relations, which 
has been apparent since Pearl Harbor. 
Most firms have tried to get short-term 


union contracts on the theory that | 


events were moving so quickly and the 
labor situation was so fluid that pro- 
tracted agreements might freeze rela- 
tions beyond the point where change 
was wise. 

The new Ford contract’s only loop- 
hole provides that wage questions may 
“be reopened every six months to make 
adjustments conforming with any change 
in the national wage policy.” While it 
limits negotiation to a narrow sphere in 
times of government wage control, the 
compact assumes that it is better to 
stabilize labor relations than to guard 
freedom of action during the war. 


e Starting a Trend?—Because it is one 
of the biggest and most important labor 


contracts in American industry, the 


Ford agreement may turn management 
thinking to the relative advantage of 


long-term agreements in this period. 


Manufacturers Wanted 


Aircraft Engineering firm with personne! of 
sound reputation desires representation of 
several established mid-western or eastern 
concerns for presentation and sale of their 
products to aircraft and aircraft instrument 
manufacturers located in the Eastern area 


If interested, 
address communications to 


General Aircraft Products, Inc. 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


‘DENNISON MFG. CO., DEPT. Y-80, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


—— 


for o pep-restoring rest on an 
inner spring moattress in o none 
proofed, comfortable room .. . then 
a satistying meal, ond o fresh stort 


HOTEL aufair ST. LOUIS 


Over 50% of oll rooms $3.50 or less single _ | 


= \ “HAPPY LANDING place 


HAMMER’S MODERN SUCCESSOR 
7 BB 


ae 
HANSCO Wee 
TACKER Bix 


PUT your tack-driving on a modern, ac- 
cident-proof, waste-proof basis. Use the 
HANSCO T-!1 One-Hand Tacker. First 
device of its kind to drive tacks! Drives 
into hard wood, thru thin metal or tin. 

Does a wide variety of tacking and 
fastening jobs—wherever glues or tacks 
are used. Drives Hansen T-head Tacks in 
four lengths, 3/16” to '4”. Holds 


strip of 100 T-head Tacks. Drives Fa 
fast as you grip. Investigate! FOLDER 


Al 


HANSEN MFG CO 


CHICAGO. ILL 


Fast Service... 


Answers to ‘“‘clues’’ ads frequent! 
advertisers on the Monday or 
following publication. 

‘clues’ non-display advertising in Business 
Week is at your service for evtving prob- 
lems of Employment—Business, roduct 
and Plant Opportunities — offered or 
wanted. ; 

Rate: 50 cents a word; minimum $§5. 
Copy November 17 for issue of the 21st. 


reach 
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Tax Toll Climbs 


Statements of first nine 
months’ earnings show big gains 
before corporate income levies, 
but final result is lower. 


Corporation income statements for 
the first nine months of this year spell 
out a familiar story. Earnings before 
taxes shot up spectacularly, but few 
companies managed to hang on to a 
net income equal to last year’s. Taxes 
mounied even faster than gross earnings, 
more than offsetting the profits on new 
business. Most manufacturers sadly re- 
port that net income has dropped be- 
low 1941 levels in spite of break-neck 
production. 

@ Reversing 1941 Trend—The accom- 
panying table and tabulations of earlier 
reports (BW —Nov.7'42,p98) show how 
this trend affected a cross section of 
representative manufacturing and dis- 
tributing corporations. Although some- 
what brighter than the half-year state- 
ments (BW—Aug.1'42,p60), these nine- 
month reports make it plain that most 
manufacturers have passed the turning 
point of the income trend. During 1941, 
industry managed to increase its net in 
spite of rising costs and heavier taxes. 
This year it is moving the other way. 

The National City Bank’s analysis of 

reports from 205 industrial companies 
comes to the same conclusion. For the 
nine months, National City’s sample 
shows a drop of 32% below 1941. The 
122 companies giving a breakdown 
boosted net income before taxes 9% 
above last year, but tax reserves went 
up 45%. On the average, taxes took 
72% of gross profit. Last year they 
took only 54%. 
@A Hardship Case—Particularly hard 
hit are companies that have not bene- 
fited from war business. Atlantic Re- 
fining, which came through the entire 
depression without ever going into the 
hole, turned up this time with an operat- 
ing loss of $5,600,000 for the three 
quarters. ‘This isn’t as bad as it looks 
since Atlantic has a claim of $4,600,000 
against Defense Supplies Corp. for ex- 
cessive transportation costs, and it made 
$2,500,000 nonoperating income on in- 
voluntary conversion of fixed assets. But, 
even so, it cleared only $1,522,000 in 
the period. In the first nine months of 
1941 it netted $9,163,000. 

American Stove is another that is 
feeling the squeeze of wartime restric- 
tions. Sales dropped from $14,030,000 
in the first three quarters of 1941 to 
$9,459,000 this year. As a result, net 
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income fell from $970,000 to $480,000 
even though taxes shrank from $1,144,- 
000 to $320,000. 

@ One That Goes Scot Free—A number 
of companies did manage to increase 
their net this year, but they were the 
exceptions. Some, like Graham-Paige 
Motors, have had a tough time in recent 
years and are just beginning to get a 
payoff from war orders. Graham-Paige 
cleared $1,412,000 in the nine months, 
which compares with a deficit of $55,- 
000 last year. The company was one 
of the few that set up no tax reserves. 
Past losses, it expects, will just about 
offset its tax liability. 

Others, such as E. G. Budd Mfg. 
blew up production fast enough to raise 
their net in spite of increases in the tax 
collector’s share. Budd’s statement il- 
lustrates how much of a jump in out- 
put it takes to boost net income. In 
the first nine months of this year the 
company showed earnings before taxes 
of $12,937,000 (the 1941 total was $5,- 
127,000) for the three quarters. At the 
same time taxes tripled, rising from 
$3,372,000 to $10,800,000. On balance, 
net income for the three quarters rose 
from $1,755,000 in 1941 to $2,137,000, 
a gain of about 22%. 

@ Recent Improvement—Although most 


companies failed to equal their 94) 
records in the third quarter, m:; of 
them made a better showing than the, 
did in the preceding three month, 4; 
increasing number have begun 
their stride on war work. Othe:, are 
working out a better adjustment t:, ; ist 
and production conditions. 

Final decision on the 1942 tay ac 

also gave a boost to earnings estii te, 
While Congress was struggling wit) th 
bill, many accountants decided ) 4s. 
sume the worst when they set up their 
tax reserves. Hence, when the fina! jj] 
established a normal and surtax of 4()%. 
conservative companies found that the, 
could scale up earlier estimates of jin 
come. 
e Paying the 80% Limit—Several com. 
panies report that they are calculating 
their taxes at the 80% ceiling estab. 
lished by the new revenue act. United 
Aircraft, for instance, has allowed $39. 
739,000 for tax reserves, slightly less 
than last year when it allocated $40, 
011,000 to taxes for the nine months. 
The tax ceiling allowed United Aircraft 
to net $10,416,000 in the three quar. 
ters, which compares with $10,772,000 
in 1941. 

Many companies are earmarking a big 
slice of income for postwar contingen 
cies, which pulls down their current 
earnings. Eventually some of them may 
find these reserves unnecessary and will 
be able to revise their income estimates 
upward. 


nit 


Additional corporation income 
statements for the third quarter 
show the same downward trend in 
net earnings as earlier tabulations 
(BW—Nov.7’42,p98). Most compa- 
nies recorded an increase in gross 
profit over 1941, but mounting taxes 


More Figures, Same Trend 


jemi 
Company Net After Taxes 
era $ 4,994 
pe eee 3,105 
American Banknote ........ ae 648 
American Metal Corp.......... 1,699 
American Radiator ............ 3,204 
Bower Roller RPearing........ ‘ 628 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ..... 940 
E. G. Budd Mfg...... Rae alec 2,137 
EY SE, het ccewatendes.des 14,503 
ON es ere 42,430 
Bees GIES nn ccccccccce 2,427 
Houdaille-Hershey ............. 1,262 
SEE SNE. kncesescsncses 1,506 
International Business Machine. . 7,096 
Jones & Laughlin Steel........ 7,470 
Me Gh. BM TOUPMORR 605 cccccce 1,704 
OD 5s ca kceseeneee 1,936 
PS DONE ewacccccccecce 801 
Minneapolis-Honeywell ......... 1,803 
Monsanto Chemical ........... 3,934 
errr ee 3,272 
Pammeen & Ce, ccccccccccse 5,129 
PE OE OU Si cdaccoacesccce 964 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt....... 800 
Radio Corp. of America........ 5,158 
PE SE aectevnvcuscceacs 445 
re SS ae 1,493 
Thampson Products ............ 1,464 
SE HED: oecacducceeocns 10,416 
TOR TUNED ecccccccscccces 2,835 


swallowed up the additional income 
and bit into net. The table shows 
how the experience of representative 
manufacturing and distributing cor 
porations in the first nine months of 
1942 compares with the same period 
last year (000 omitted): 


———— —— -1941 — 
Taxes Net After Taxes Taxes 
$ 9,383 $ 5,235 $ 5,566 
17,204 4,171 4,765 
2,176 894 807 
978 1,842 831 
4,565 5,172 5,42 
1,550 930 1,21¢ 
1,046 1,522 1,067 
10,800 1,755 3,372 
’ 11,400 29,461 23,000 
83,022 68,254 74,420 
6,671 3,267 1,614 
5,417 1,758 1,694 
3,917 1,706 2,627 
11,556 7,116 6,101 
17,000 12,040 9,031 
7,147 2,217 3,407 
10,055 2,17: 3,36 
1,375 1,429 850 
2,022 1,332 1,30 
8,544 4,937 7,380 
6,276 1,771 804 
5,640 5,660 4,740 
2,845 1,132 77 
2,854 991 1,687 
15,811 6.612 9,804 
1,736 1,074 754 
4,910 1,599 1,297 
6,736 1,265 2,75 
39,739 10,772 40,011 
6,701 6,568 4,112 
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\ G. & E. Progress 


y: Trustees present plan to 
An : 
hit [ompromise old “Recap” claims; 
“° BE .ditors welcome the idea but 
Jjon't like the terms. 
act 
pe After sorting the pieces for nearly 
bee dee years, trustees of the jumbled As- 
Ped veated Gas & Electric System have 
bill gun putting their Humpty Dumpty 
en vck together again. This week they 
hey fered the first formal plan for com- 
- «omising the “Recap” litigation, their 
i gest legal headache. At the same 
m- me, they announced that they were 
ng jeady to draw up a reorganization plan 
wg hat would start the system on its way 
ted at of bankruptcy court. 
9. eCreditors Hold the Solution—If the 
as sustees can persuade embattled creditors 
0). ‘) compromise the Recap litigation, 
he 4AG.&E. will hurdle one of the main 
aft obstacles to re-organization. Until cred- 
iT. iors agree on the question of seniority, 
00 the system hasn’t a chance of getting 
out of bankruptcy. But if the various 
ig dasses of security holders settle their 
. fight for precedence, A.G.&E. can prob- 
nt ably get its discharge by the middle of 
1 next year. 
il] History of the Recap litigation goes 
05 back more than ten years to the time 
when Howard C. Hopson was doing a 
fantastic juggling act with assets of the 


AG.&E. System (BW—Aug.22’42,p86). 
finding that the credit of Associated 
Gas & Electric Co. was wearing thin, 
Hopson organized a new holding com- 
pany, calling it Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp. 

¢ The Assets Vanish—In a succession of 
sleight of hand moves, Hopson switched 
the relationship of the two companies. 
AGECorp came out owning all the as- 
ets of the system. AGECo wound up 
holding nothing but the common stock 
of AGECorp. 

After trying with little success to 
foat an 8% bond issue on AGECorp’s 
credit, Hopson put on a high pressure 
campaign to induce creditors of AGECo 
to take a cut in interest. The bait he 
offered them was a chance to get obliga- 
tons of AGECorp, which supposedly 
had prior claim on the assets of the 
AG.&E. System. 

*Fine Array of Debts—This campaign 
ought a bewildering shuffle of securi- 


Hopson had a dozen or more different 
‘ypes of obligations outstanding against 
AGECo. When the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission finally pitched the 
tottering system into bankruptcy in 


'940, AGECorp had about $180,000,- 


‘arious sorts; AGECo had about $7 1,- 
900,000. In addition AGECo owed 
something like $66,000,000 on an as- 
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ties, further confused by the fact that | 


100 outstanding in senior securities of | 


Hydraulic Coupling Division 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


American Blower Fluid Drives (Hydraulic Cou- 
plings) are on duty in war as in peace . . . They 
are in action on the fighting fronts and on the 
“industrial front” — absorbing shocks and _ tor- 
sional vibration, preventing stalling of engines 
due to overload, enabling engines to start under 
no load and providing frictionless clutching and 
declutching. 


Your increasing problems 
of managing women— 


solved by the key points given in this 


new book 


The Psychology of 


tha taglobrs 
sypeRVISiNG 


worKING 
At AM A N 
Just Published 


SUPERVISING the WORKING WOMAN 


How do women compare with men in 
: . ‘ 59 

general intelligence or “‘brain power? 
For what mechanical 
woman best fitted? 


manipulations is 


Should the average woman be allowed 
much initiative on the job? 

What are 
pensate 

How 
heavy 

How should work places be planned to 
facilitate best work by women? 


simple adjustments to com- 
for woman’s lesser strength? 


do women react to overtime and 
work schedules? 


How should women dress on the job? 


What type of for 
women ? 


supervisor is best 


On what basis will women best team up 
with other workers? 


What effect do woman’s personal prob- 
lems have on her work? 

What is the 
and jealousies 
ers: 


crushes 
work- 


basis of handling 
between women 


Book answers these and kindred ques- 
tions in a way that every foreman, per- 
sonnel man, and executive can under- 
stand and apply in specific cases in his 
own business. Applicable not only in 
factories, but in all offices and businesses 
employing women, 


By DONALD LAIRD, Industrial Consultant 


With the assistance of Eleanor C. Laird, Research 
Librarian, 202 pages, 5% x 8, illustrated, $2.00 
A* the war has its effect on manpower, greatly 

increasing the number of women in your working 

force, what are you doing to meet the new problems 
involved? Here is a practical manual to help you It 
gives the practical essence of what glandular, medical 
and mental specialists as well as industrial experience 
shows to be critical in supervising women, and shows 
how these many facts may be applied in adjusting work 
to woman's physical characteristics, dealing with her in 


relations with her superiors and associates, and genera 
promoting her contentment and efficiency on the jol 


READ IT 10 DAYS FREE—SEND THIS COUPON 


330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 

Send me Iaird’s Psychology of Supervising the Working 
Woman for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 day 
I will send $2.00 plus few cents postage, or return book 
postpaid, (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


Name 


City and State 


Position 


Company .. BW-11-14-42 
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YOU G8 ME GOOD Maes MEST FROM CMRYSLER COBPORATION 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 


December 14, 1942, to stockholders 


of record at the close of business 


Chairman, Finance Committee 


Notice of Dividends 


my A quarterly dividend of 14% 

($1.25) per share on the out- 
standing 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and a regular quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share on the Class A and Class B 
Common Stocks of the Company have 
been declared payable December 1, 1942, 
to the respective stockholders of record at 
the close of business November 20, 1942. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 
New York J 


Atlas Corporation 


Dividend No. 25 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NoTIcEe IS HEREBY GIVEN that a | 
dividend of 75¢ per share for the 
quarter ending November 30, 1942, 
has been declared on the 6% Pre- 
ferred Stock of Atlas Corporation, 
payable December 1, 1942, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business November 13, 1942. 
Water A. Pererson, Treasurer 


October 30, 1942. 


NEW TRADITION: 
24 new advertisers started 
their °43 schedules in Octo- | 
ber '42 ... in Business Week 
.. . seeing no reason to delay 
BW’s effectiveness! 24 in such 
varied fields as 


Railroading | 
Films 
Automotive Parts 
Fences 
Machine Tools 
Insurance 
Conveyors 
Air Transport 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Containers 
Elevators 
Motors 
Building Materials 
Office Equipment 


BUSINESS 
\ WEEK 


THE NEWS-BASE OF 
MANAGEMENT'S DECISIONS 


November 14, 1942. | 
B. E. HUTCHINSON 


THE MARKETS 


Wall Street hung anxiously over the 
news ticker this week as it tried to esti- 
mate what the North African drive (page 
15) meant in terms of the length of the 
war. Meanwhile the market bounced 
around uncertainly, reflecting the mixed 
reactions of traders. 

The Street has already decided that 
any development that would shorten the 
war is bullish for the market as a whole. 
Hence, its first response was on the up- 
side. Monday's close for the industrials 
was a full 2.5 points above the preceding 
Thursday when the climb began. In 
volume, Monday was the biggest day of 
the year; 1,207,643 shares turned over. 
@ War Baby Reaction—But there are 
still a good many stocks that carry the 
war baby label. They may not go up on 
bad news, but they usually ease off when 
anything comes up that suggests a fairly 
early peace. On Tuesday, the market’s 
first upward rush tapered off, and the 
wobbling war babies pulled the indus- 
trial average back down a full point. 
Bulls drew encouragement from the fact 
that volume promptly fell off, but most 
of them decided to wait for more news. 
Ammistice Day gave everybody a chance to 
see how the African campaign shaped up. 

For railroad stocks the response was 
uniformly downward. Premature or not, 
any talk of peace reminds the market of 
the problems that railroads will face 
when the flood of war trafic dries up. 

Some railroad shareholders consoled 
themselves by reading the statement of 
Transportation Director Joseph B. East- 
man, in which he came out flatly against 
government acquisition or operation. 
Most traders, however, have been going 
on the assumption that the roads will 
stay in private hands. 

@ Foreign Bond Boom—In the 
market star performers were 


bond 
foreign 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 


issues, particularly those of 
countries. Issues that have bee: 
for months suddenly appeared 
trading list with gains of sever 
in a single day. 

On Monday Greek 7’s gaine: 
Greek 6's picked up 24. Th 
Czechoslovakia ran up 3 point 
44's scored a gain of 2. Da 
Norwegian issues were particular t 
@ Orders from Headquarters—U_ 5 
ernment bonds rocked along 
waiting for the Treasury’s annou: 
of its next flotation. Debate 
October financing has finally dic 
but bankers are still digesting 
tents of a circular the Federal 
Bank of New York sent out « 
market was fuming over Secret M 
genthau’s choice of a 2% bon 
policy of continuing to hold substant 
amounts of idle excess reserves, 

“is no longer appropriate nor 
when such huge amounts of f 
required to finance this count: 
ticipation in the war.” Behir 
cautious wording bankers read 
mand to take what the Treasu: 
them and like it. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ag \ 


Stocks 
Industrial . 96.5 95.1 95.3 5 
Railroad .... 30.1 30.9 3 277 
er 36.7 35.8 34.7 37 
Bonds 
Industrial 113.2) 112.3 110. 
Railroad . 88.0 89.0 $7.9 
Utility 108.1 107.8 107.1 107.3 
U. S. Govt..110.0 110.0 110 2 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from t 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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sortment Of convertible obligations, | 
grip, and other paper of undetermined | 
seniority. 

Assets of the system obviously | 
youldn’t cover more than a fraction of 
+s total debt. The big problem was to | 
work out a basis for dividing up what | 
yas left. AGECorp creditors claimed | 
that they had seniority, since their | 
debtor technically held title to the sys- | 
tem’s assets. AGECo security holders | 
maintained that the whole Recap plan 
was a fraud and should have no legal 
efect. After some pulling and hauling, | 
the trustee of AGECo petitioned the 
court to throw out the Recap plan and 
put all creditors on the same footing. 
eSomething to Fight Over—That was 
in February, 1941. Since then the liti- | 
gation has dragged on before a special 
master without showing any signs of 
reaching an end. During the past sum- | 
mer the trustees, Stanley Clark for | 
AGECo, Willard Thorp for AGECorp, 
worked as a committee trying to bring 
creditors into agreement on a compro- 
mise. Failing as a committee, they | 
brought out their own plan this week 
and presented it to the court for con- 
sideration. The idea is to set up the 
plan as a tentative model and let the 
creditors argue over it instead of talking | 
in generalities. | 

Like all compromises, the trustees’ 
plan tries to hit a middle ground. With- 
out assuming any particular value for 
the final settlement, it sets up a system 
of ratios to determine the shares of the | 
various securities. Owners of senior se- 
curities of AGECo would get approxi- | 
mately 85% as much as AGECorp cred- 
itors with securities of the same original 
face value. AGECorp creditors who 
took a 50% write down in principal 
would get twice as much. Convertible 
debenture certificates of AGECo would 
receive 32% to 34%. AGECo convert- | 
ible obligations come in for 16% (only 
if their original owners still hold them). 
¢ Progress Is Welcomed—All classes of 
creditors eyed the plan suspiciously 
when it first came out, but most of them 
were eager to talk compromise. Even 
the ones who thought they were getting 
shortchanged approved the idea of set- 
ting up a definite plan and working on 
it. After three years in bankruptcy, news 
of any reorganization step makes pleas- 
ant reading for A.G.&E. creditors. 

In the court hearing, AGECorp se- 
curity holders are sure to protest that 
85% is too much for AGECo. And the 
AGECo protective committee is almost 
sure to answer that it is being shaved 
too closely as it is. Both classes of cred- 
itors will probably take a swing at the | 
junior securities. 
_ The A.G.&E. System still has to make | 
its peace with the Securities and x 

| 


change Commission on the problem of 
geographical integration, but the trus- 
tees hope to take care of that once the | 
corporate angles are settled. 
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* MOBILIFT « 


Speeds the Battle of Production 


Get behind the Treasury's 10% 
plan. Urge every employee to 
earn a 10% button. Keep the 
T Flag flying over your plant. 


Tireless workers of steel feed America’s 
production lines . . . eager, untiring 
Mosurrts that accelerate the transition 
of raw materials into weapons io blast 
the enemy from the battlefronts of the 
world. Today Mosmirts are helping to 
set the pace for the greater production 
lines of a new peacetime America. 
VauGHAN Motor Company, 836 S. E. 
Main Street, Portland, Oregon. 
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Vital 239 Bu. 


| of Supreme Court, affecting mar. 
keting of all farm crops. 


| Filburn: “I 


| feed and seed, so 


This trivial quantity of 
wheat brings sweeping decision 


A mere matter of 239 bu. of wheat 
brought a sweeping Supreme Court de. 
cision this week upholding the Agric] 
ture Adjustment Administration’s poy 
to control production and markcting 
of farm crops. Owner of the wheat was 
one Roscoe C. Filburn of Montgomery, 
County, Ohio, who sued to prevent 
the Secretary of Agriculture from col. 
lecting a 49¢-a-bu. penalty from him 
for overproducing his 1941 AAA ota, 
®@ Farmers Deceived?—F inancially, there 
was but $117.11 involved, but riding 
the suit with Filburn were all the rebel 
lious farmers who had overplanted in 
the belief that the law called for a pen- 
alty of only 15¢ a bu. but who woke 
up, too late, to the realization that an 
amendment had upped the ante to 49¢. 
The cry of “Why weren’t we told?” 
was one, incidentally, for which the 
Department of Agriculture was fairly 
sympathetic, because the notice was 
admittedly short. 

Here’s the background. Farmers 
voted May 31, 1941 (by an 81% ma- 
jority) to impose acreage quotas on the 
winter wheat planted the previous 
autumn. On May 19, the Secretary of 
Agriculture took to the air to point out 
a pending amendment to the law, sub- 
sequently passed, which raised the loan 
on surplus wheat to 85% of parity; 
he neglected to mention that the pen- 
alty on excess-quota wheat was being 
raised simultaneously from 15¢ to 49¢. 
© Two Chief Points—Said the farmers 
“The Secretary deceived us.” Added 
used all my over-quota 
wheat on my own farm for livestock 
it certainly didn't 
enter interstate commerce.” 

The high court wasn’t impressed by 
these contentions. As to the Secretary's 
omission, the court declared that it 
couldn’t “conclude that a [cabinet] 


CT 


| officer is able to do by accident what he 


has no power to do by design.” In 
other words, Congress legislated the 
penalty, and the secretary couldn't do 
anything about it, by commission or 
omission. 

e Commerce Affected—As to the asscr- 
tion that Filburn’s wheat was solely in 
intrastate commerce and could in no 
way directly affect interstate commerce 
because of its trivial amount, the court 


| said the aggregate of home-consumed 


wheat “is far from trivial” and ¢x- 
plained at length how interstate com- 
merce is affected by every bushel of 
wheat grown. Congress, it concluded, 
was within its rights. 
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HE TRADING POST 


—_ 


while on Military Leave 


\any companies have given sympa- 
‘etic and constructive thought to the 
~oblems that confront their employees 
*. they are inducted into the military 
emice. And in many cases this thought 
has been carried through into a variety 
of practical helps and _ services. 

One of the most comprehensive of 
these that I have seen is a booklet got 
out by Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
yiacturing Co. entitled ““To Employees 
Fntering Military Service.” It is a handy 
pamphlet of twelve pages that brings 
tocether in compact form a mass of 
information and suggestion about the 
yoblems involved in transition from 
civilian to military life. 

“Westinghouse is interested,” says 
the text, “in protecting, wherever possi- 
ble, your status as an employee of the 
company until you are discharged and 
stunned to work. This booklet explains 
the policy of the company in regard 
) matters of interest to you. Please 
sad it carefully and take the action 
xcommended when you enter military 
crvice. Keep in touch with us and Ict 
vs know how things are going with 
pou.” 

Then follow sections dealing quite 
fully with the provisions of the Soldiers’ 
und Sailors’ Civil Relief Act as to the 
postponement of debts, protection of 
installment purchases, government in- 
surance and the protection of private 
insurance, dependents’ allowances, in- 
me taxes, real estate taxes, mortgages, 
ad the like. 

The booklet then goes on to remind 
he Westinghouse man of the oppor- 
tunities that are open for him in the 
military service. It explains how im- 

tant it is to him that he get on his 
\my record full information concern- 
lig his various capabilities so that he 
an make the most of the technical 
raining and education that is available 
nthe various Army schools for enlisted 
men and officers. The Westinghouse 
cave of absence policy is set forth in 
‘ctail, along with the effect of military 
cave on the employee’s participation in 
arious company benefits. 

Together with this practical counsel, 
he service man is assured that he car- 
cs with him his company’s continued 
nterest. “The best wishes of the com- 
any and those of your fellow employees 
) with you as you enter upon your 
iilitary career,” concludes the booklet. 
All of us desire that you return soon 
2 work with us again. During your 
posence Our main purpose at West- 
nghouse will be to work as we never 
ve worked before to make certain 
‘at Our country’s fighting forces will 
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be the best equipped in the world and 
that final victory will be ours.” 


Bread on the Waters 


The 
cently received at its Berkeley, Calif., 
plant a weather-beaten and begrimed 
letter. It bore 72 signatures, and I sus- 
pect it brought as much genuine satis- 
faction to the executives and other 
employees of that company as any com- 
munication received for a long time. 

The letter was from England and 
was signed by 72 employees of Groves 
& Guttridge, Ltd., shipbuilders at East 
Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

It appears that last April the Hall- 
Scott people bezan to inclose with each 
engine it shipped to foreign parts a box 
of canned food, carefully fitted into a 
vacant space with the crated motor, so 
as to waste no room. The box is sten- 
cilled with a message from the sender, 
asking that a fair distribution be made 
of the contents. More than 300 of the 
boxes have gone out and replics now 
are beginning to come in. 

[he Groves & Guttridge employees’ 
letter “gratefully acknowledges the fine 
spirit of comradeship and_ brotherly 
kindness which suggested . . . the hand- 


some surprise present of provisions you | 


sent us with your consignment of ma- 
chinery in May 1942.” 

A covering letter from A. Stanley 
Groves, director of the company, adds 
the thanks of the directors to those of 
the staff and apologizes for the delay 
in writing, “as, owing to enemy action, 
our business has been rather disorgan- 
ized since May.” 


“First Things First” 


Memo. to the Soldiers, Sailors, and 
Marines in the Solomons, New Guinea, 
Africa, and wherever else there may be 
an American battle-front: 

The Associated Press released on 
Nov. 6 the following dispatch: “An 
estimated 7,000 workers left their jobs 
in a half-dozen Detroit war plants to- 
night, suspending operations in the 
production of vitally needed weapons. 
. “The stoppage was the most damag- 
ing in Detroit sinc. . carl tiarbor. 

“The workers involved declared a 
labor ‘holiday’ because of alleged in- 
terference with their (union) organiza- 
tional activitics by members of another 
union.” 

You men at the front will realize, 
of course, how much more important it 
is to get on with this battle of the 
unions than it is to get out the weapons 
you need for your job. After all, we do 


have to keep “first things first.” W.C. 


Hall-Scott Motor Car Co. te- | 


CUTS HOURS OFF 
PRODUCTION 
SCHEDULES 


' 
_..cuts all metals faster: 


Watch production jump when 
you put SKILSAW to work cutting sheet 
metals, cutting stainless, corrugated or 
channel steel up to 16 gauge, 
cutting wood, plastics and 
compositions. SKILSAW goes 
right to each job, eliminates 
slow material handling, cuts 


faster, cleaner, truer on every SKILSAW 
job. That’s why you'll find — 
SKILSAW preferred in aircraft, 

tank and war material plants 
...in shipyards, on canton- . 
ments and on war plant con- DRILLS 


struction. 

SKILSAW is lighter, more 
compact, more powerful for 
easier handling and faster 
cutting on all production 
and maintenance sawing. 
Works from any light socket. ‘ 
Ask your distributor to dem- a” 
onstrate one of the 9 SKILSAW 
Models on your own work 
in your own plant. 

SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Sold by leading distributors of hardware 
and industrial supplies 


DISC SANDERS 
6 Models 


BELT SANDERS 
4 Models 


PORTABLE AND 
BENCH GRINDERS 


BLOWERS 
. 
FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
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THE TREND 


THE RACE THE AXIS LOST 


The dynamics of production potentials still dominates 
the strategy of this war. 

Business Week last spring characterized Hitler's sum- 
mer campaign as “The Race Against America” (BW— 
May 9'42,p88). To recapitulate, it was pointed out that 
the war production of the United Nations was then 
running at about $75,000,000,000 annually, as against 
$65,000,000,000 for the Axis. However, with a rise in 
the American contribution to the United Nations’ output 
from the April rate of $36,000,000,000 to the projected 
$70,000,000,000, “the ratio would change to $109,000,- 
000,000 to $65,000,000,000—with overwhelming conse- 
quences for the Axis.” 

‘To redress the economic balance, the Axis course was 
clear—crush Russia, crash the Middle East, harness the 
conquered resources, and integrate the German and 
Japanese economies. Thereby, the Axis potential would 
be boosted to $85,000,000,000, and the United Nations’ 
reduced by its losses to $94,000,000,000—implying a stale- 


mate war, and Axis consolidation of its conquests. 


¢ But, in the past six months the Axis has lost the race. 
Russia still stands. The Middle East is in Allied hands. 
Penetration of the Wehrmacht into the Don Valley 
and the Caucasus has reduced Russia’s potential and 
added to Hitler's somewhat. But today, with American 
war expenditures hitting a $66,000,000,000 rate in Octo- 
ber, the net economic balance has altered, to something 
like a $100,000,000,000 to $65,000,000,000 ratio in favor 
of the United Nations. 

Of course, this Business Week estimate is “to be used 
only as a guide, not as gospel.” All sorts of inexactitudes 
enter into the comparison—telative efficiencies as between 
nations, in productivity, use of materials, and concentra- 
tion on war versus civilian output; relative price and 
wage levels; relative quality of product, etc. But used 
as a rough round indicator, the war production compari- 
son is a lightning flash upon the confused world picture. 
It explains the change in Hitler’s strategy, outlined in 
his Sept. 30 speech, from attack to defense. For—in am- 
phibian attacks in the Solomons, air offensives over West- 
ern Europe, and overland drives in North Africa—the 
strategic initiative is now passing to the United Nations. 


© And there, by all rights, it should stay. For, though the 
Axis has yet to harness all its recently conquered re- 
sources, Germany’s effort must pass through the bottle- 
neck of manpower, and Japan’s through that of shipping, 
and recent reports indicate that Axis output has done 
well this summer if it has held its own. What’s more, 
even if enemy war production conceivably could rise to 
75,000,000,000 in time, so will American advances cer- 
tainly lift the United Nations’ to $115,000,000,000. 
But that margin is not equivalent to a one-way high- 
road to quick and easy victory, The day of the Blitzkrieg 


108 


is over. In the first place, we must operate over cxterigy 
lines of communication, as against interior lines for oy 
enemies. Automatically, therefore, much of our e onomie 
preponderance is spent in the effort to build trans 
destroyers, tankers, planes, and bases, without which ye 
cannot safely carry men and equipment to the fronts, 


© Too, the tactics of defense have been overtaking thog 
of offense. The steppes of Russia, along which unegua 
battle has raged more than a year without bringing to 
the superior economic power an automatic decision, 
afford perhaps the best example. How great a prepon- 
derance in production potential is required to reduce the 
Axis citadels remains to be seen—and with it the answe 
to how soon and even whether we can win. 

Nor are the days of crisis past. The weight of metal 
rolling off our production lines is only just beginning to 
be felt. We are still devoting proportionately more of 
our output to the building of facilities and the training 
of troops than is the Axis. Therein lies a promise for the 
future, but also a danger for today. For the United 
Nations have yet far from transformed their superiority 
in resources to superiority in battle equipment on all the 
fronts. Indeed, in many theatres the Axis still wields 
superior land forces, and in some, more powerful air and 
sea fleets than ourselves. 

The Axis still packs offensive punch, even as the 
initiative passes to us. The outcome of actual combat 
rests not only upon the physical and tactical strengths of 
the offense and defense, but also upon generalship, cour- 
age, morale. Through our opponents’ brilliance, or out 
own mistakes, Hitler and Hirohito can yet wreak heavy 
defeats upon us, which, in turn, can upset the economic 
balance now working so strongly in our favor. 


© Nonetheless, as the fourth winter of the war draw 
near, the tide seems to be turning—in large measut 
because of American productive capacity, energy, and 
genius. Clearly, if our war effort were now jogging along 
at $33,000,000,000 a year, instead of twice that figure, the 
fundamental strategic picture would now be different, 
the history of the past six months rewritten. Just becaus 
we have turned out the planes, tanks, ships, and trained 
troops, the war is entering a new phase in which we shal 
choose the battlefield, mount the offensive, wear dow 
the opponent, and drive home the assault. 

In short, as Hanson Baldwin, military writer for the 
New York Times, put it: “The Axis has failed to wi 
the war, but we have yet to win it. How we win tt 
indeed, whether we win it, now depends upon tht 
strategy we employ, the planning we do, the cooperation 
we achieve, the military efficiency with which we move 
We are the masters of our fate.” 
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